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YOU, TOO, MR. ARCHITECT 
OR BUILDER! 


¥%e The ZOURI Store Fronts advertisement above is typical of 
those which are appearing regularly in 22 leading trade mag- 
azines — encouraging the merchants of America to plan their 
store fronts of tomorrow—today! But this involves you, too, Mr. 
Architect or Builder, for the merchants depend upon you for 
design and construction. So let’s all work together by planning 
now for post-war prosperity. When ZOURI store front construc- 
tion is again available, you can be sure that it will be even 
finer and offer more possibilities for good design than ever 


before. ZOURI STORE FRONTS, NILES, MICHIGAN. 
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The December issue might almost be called a special Saarinen number. We e 
have the honor of presenting Eliel Saarinen’s Museum and Library at Cran- y 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, one of the few really P| 
great American architectural works of recent years. We are also proud to % 


include an approach to the complicated problems involved in replanning the 
Detroit area, a method developed by J. Davidson Stephen, architect, which 
is based on extensive research carried out at Cranbrook under Saarinen's 
direction. Detroit architects have organized to study their city, with Saarinen 


ip 
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as advisor. Stephen's method is a practical demonstration of the principles 
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enunciated by Saarinen in "The City.” 
_ 
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EN IN WARTIME there is some 
essential building that needs to 
be done. Many materials are scarce. 
Some are absolutely unobtainable. To 
help ease the situation, The Celotex 
Corporation has developed a number 
of products which successfully take 
the place of critical materials. All of 
them have been proved by actual use. 
All are now available at your local 
Celotex Dealer. 











































Wall Con sulting 
i rmediate slabs --° In g structure 
+ winates Inte an 
Elimin 
Cemesto...A composite insulating board Cemesto .. . (See description under “Exterior Cemesto ... (See description under “Exterior 
with cane fibre core and asbestos-cement Walls’’) Walls”) 
— Provides both exterior and interior Celo-Rock Interior Wall Units... Gypsum Slabs . .. Structural 
— wall board laminated to thicknesses of 1” Celo-Rock Roof Slabs... 1”, 114”, 2” thick 
Celo-Siding ... 7” cane fibre board coated and 14”. gypsum slabs covered with tough-fibred paper 
on all sides and edges with asphalt and sur- Conventional Double Wall Construction —strong, durable, fire-resisting. 
faced with mineral granules. ys» 
simian ait y ' Celo-Rock Wall Boards... 34”, 14” thick Monolithic... Poured Gypsum Concrete 
Celo-Rock Exterior Wall Units .. . 1/2” or 1” sum wall boards. Square, recessed or a 
thick gypsum board with exterior surface of eee edge. 14"—8 Mafee- aden coal Celo-Rock Poured Deck... a combination 
‘ eA 4 8 ve job application of gypsum wall board, rein- 


smooth or mineral surfaced roofing. are , , 
Asbestos Board ... (See description under forcing wire and gypsum concrete. Econom- 


Celo-Rock Weather-Proof Siding... 1” “Exterior Facings”) ical, non-combustible. 
thick gypsum wall board treated on all sides 
and edges with a waterproof compound. 


Green exterior finish For complete information regarding the use and application of these Celotex 


Products, write direct to the Architectural Department, The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, Sweet’s Catalog Files, or call your local Celotex Dealer. 


EXTERIOR FACINGS 
Asbestos Board... 3/16” or 1/4” thick as- 


bestos cement board. Rigid, abrasive-proof, L TE 
fire-proof. 


REG V. S. PAT. OFF 


Corrugated Siding ... 1” thick asphalt sat- : , . 
urated felt corrugated under pressure. Rigid, ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD. - ROCK WOOL 

durable, weatherproof. GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH.- PLASTER 

Mineral Surfaced Backer Board . .. Asphalt SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 

saturated felt with mineral granule surface, 

3/16” thickness. Weatherproof. THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « CHICAGO 
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@ Busduct System installed 
in a small laundry, 


erior 


thick 


Designed for 2, 3 and 4 wire systems, 


ation - 
575 volts AC, maximum. 


rein- 

eae Busducts are now made under W.P.B. 
Limitation order L-273. They have the 
same basic features of construction as 
the standard model. 


The @ Sales-Engineer 
Can Help You 


in planning and designing an efficient 
and convenient (A Busduct Distribution er 


System. No obligation, of course. Bulle- 
tin 65 (and supplement) give full details. —_ Beene 
They will be sent promptly on request. frank Ada 771 ) 


» « » « Frank Adam Electric Company, | 
P.O. Box 357, St. Louis, Missouri, maids i cep: 


FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO. 
ST LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 
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The House for One 
Dear Editor: 


I was interested to discover, in the October 
issue of Pencit Points, pictures of my 
house. Mr. Alonzo Harriman did a good 
job with the house, but he evidently slip- 
ped up in supplying you with information 
about it, for I am mot married, and the 
house was designed primarily for bachelor 
living. In fact, so strenuously was the 
FHA opposed to the wo:ganless features of 
the house that it refused, for some time, to 
undertake the financing of construction. 
However, that is not an important point. 
If you can find Mrs. Whitney, either in the 
photographs or elsewhere, I shall be very 
happy to install her. 


Wa cter R. Wuitney, 
Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


Dear Mr. Whitney: 
Thank you very much indeed for calling 
to our attention the misinformation we pub- 
lished in regard to your house. We blush 
to confess that one of our editors lost the 
memo containing the proper story and 
tried to replace it from memory. 
I would not be surprised if as a result you 
might receive some proposals of marriage 
which you can, of course, disregard. 
It was a pleasure to publish your house as 
an example to other architects and we con- 
gratulate you upon the progressive spirit it 
reflects. 

Epiror. 


Vision Raised Above Detail 


Dear Editor: 


I am especially pleased with the emphasis 
you are giving to the broad aspects of over- 
all planning. This is most appropriate- and 
opportune in the light of the postwar plan- 
ning program and the interrelation that is 
so vital to the interests of transportation, 
housing, recreation, etc. In this far reach- 
ing program, our vision must be raised 
above the detail into the realm of coordin- 
ated effort of design. Your recognition of 
this basic principle in design is timely and 
commendable. I trust you will continue the 
policy of featuring the comprehensive plan- 
ning of postwar needs. 





A. R. Nicuots, 
Landscape Architect and Site Planner, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 









The Question of a Name 


Dear Editor: 


The progressive attitude of the last four 
issues of your magazine has impressed me. 
As a representative of your reading public 
i am taking this opportunity to commend 
you on this growth. I am under the im- 
pression that Prenci. Points has always 
enjoyed the largest circulation of the three 
U. S. architectural publications. In the past 
this has been due at least in part to the 
conservative nature of the subscribers as 
well as the magazine. Therefore I feel that 
special tribute should be paid to those who 
have taken the courageous and successful 
step forward recently displayed, a step in- 
volving the risk of displeasing those who 
are hesitant to accept the new and by 
nature yearn for the “good old days.” 

In view of the present policy of your pub- 
lication I feel that the name, New Pencit 
Points, is inadequate and not indicative of 
what the magazine now offers. Judging 
from your previous contest for a new 
name, you yourselves are aware of this. 
At the time of the contest the name, 
“PLAN,” was submitted and although ad- 
judged “excellent” was rejected as already 
being the property of some other publisher. 
May I ask if this still eliminates the possi- 
bility of acquiring the name? I venture 
that the present “PLAN” is sufficiently ob- 
scure to permit purchase of the title. (A 
similar transaction was made by Time, 
Inc. in acquiring the title, “Life.”) I feel 
that the responsibility of your publication 
is a great enough one to make reconsidera- 
tion of some such purchase worth while. 
Both simplicity and directness, as well as 
dignity, are contained in the one word, 
“Pian.” It also has a meaningful keynote 
for the future and would, in addition, lend 
itself well to cover layout. In view of the 
increasingly responsible function of your 
publication in a world of new building, I 
feel that this subject has definite impor- 
tance and is well worth consideration. 


WittuM M. Rice, Civil Engineer, 
Douglas Aircraft Plant, 
a Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Tents or Foxholes 


Dear Editor: 


I have just read the October issue of 
Pencit Points in an Air Force camp with 
much interest. It is heartening to note that 
you believe we will return to a develop- 
ment of architecture which will be a com- 
promise between the conservative style and 
the modern unconventional type as_illus- 
trated in many architectural publications 
today. 

In the armed forces we generally have two 
types of shelter—the conventional pyramid 
tent, with a pitched roof; and the shelter 
without the roof known also as the fox- 





































































hole. The pyramid tent provides ample 
shelter for many men in the various sery- 
ices of the U. S. Army. 

Sometimes I am inclined to think that 
some of the modern architecture, without 
obvious shelter—that of a sloping roof—is 
almost as restless in appearance as a large 
vertical wall made of sand bags for pro- 
tection against horizontal fire. 
The compromise development, as noted in 
your article, should produce a maximum of 
desired plan features, and at the same time 
reflect comfort and rest in the exterior as 
well as the interior. 


Major Cuartes N. Rosinson, Air Corps 


Thanks. for interesting comment. Sorry 
you read compromise into our editorial. We 
neither advocate nor predict compromise; 
simply recognize that postwar world will 
have room for all shades of architectural 
opinion and expression. We stated our be- 
lief that average will move in forward di- 
rection. No designer should compromise 
with his sincere beliefs, whatever they may 
be. All designers, however, are capable of 
growth and change in basic philosophy. We 
optimistically believe change is taking place 
toward progressive design and away from 
stodgy conservatism. 


Epiror. 


From Across the Border 


Dear Editor: 


With my cheque covering the cost of a 
two-year renewal on my subscription to 
New Pencit Points, I should also like to 
send a word of appreciation for the excel- 
lent subject material in your periodical. 
New Pencit Points has rapidly assumed 
the lead among other publications of its 
type, by its thorough analytical approach to 
problems of planning and design, offering 
up-to-date information, and with a sound 
conception of the social significance of 
architecture. 


I look forward, with increasing pleasure, to 
reading your fine magazine. 


Rosert FAIRFIELD 
Ottawa, Canada 


Mason City, lowa—20 Years Ago 


Dear Editor: 


The city planning procedure described in 
your August issue for Tacoma, Salt Lake 
City, and Corpus Christi, which called for 
more than the ordinary amount of partici- 
pation by the local citizenry, is the kind 
most likely to lead to accomplishment. Of 
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serv- 
that America is not stinting on the quality or quantity of material these men are assembling as part of the 
thout : . ‘ ° ‘ A ‘ , : . 
a world’s mightiest war machine. If a certain kind of steel is needed, that certain kind of steel is used. Sinc¢ 
large both the steel and its use are essential, that is real economy. But some people seem to have the belie! 
pro- apres 4 

that all steel, regardless of its kind, must be saved for weapons and war material. They don’t seem té_ 
= ; ° . . M 
a ir realize that (1) there are innumerable kinds of steel and by no means are all of them suitable fo 
time weapons and war material; (2) there is essential need for steel in the buildings, machines and other facili 
Or as e . . e . . . ° 

ties in and with which these weapons and this war material is produced; and (3) there is enough stee 
Sorps available for essential production facilities. 

To refrain from using steel when steel is both essential and available ...in th qq 

Sorry ome | 
We absence of adequate substitute materials .. . is neither economical nor safc 
a practice...and certainly this is no time for false economies. 
wi 
xe 7) SCOPE OF RAYMOND'S ACTIVITIES 
ie ‘ a 
1 ya : includes every recognized type of pile foundation—concrete, composite, precast, stee : 
mise pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving shore protection, ship buile © 
neadia ing facilities, harbor and river improvements and borings for soil investigation” 
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CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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course, participation does not guarantee re- 
sults. Cities have complex personalities. 


It may be of interest to know that a 
similar demonstration was carried out 20 
years ago at Mason City, Iowa. The Engi- 
neering Extension Department of Iowa 
State College directed the project which 
was designed to show other Iowa cities 
how to find out where they stood as a 
community and how to plan for municipal 
changes and growth. 


At Mason City sixteen local committees 
were set up and furnished written instruc- 


tions as to the scope of their particular 
field, the considerations involved, data to 
be gathered, maps and charts to be pre- 
pared, etc. Milton J. McColm, a landscape 
architect, was temporarily employed by the 
Department to assist the local committees. 
Rolland S. Wallis, municipal engineer for 
the Extension Department, directed the 
work and prepared a report on the demon- 
stration so that other towns might see how 
it was done. How well it served its pur- 
pose, I do not know. 


Wide local participation in city planning 
generally is desired because it usually de- 








First Prize 
($150 in Victory Bonds) 
Robert F. Mah 
1097 Wilton Ave. 
Bronx 52, N. Y. 


Second Prize 
($100 Victory Bond) 
Charles K. Hirzel 
8406 109th Street 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


Third Prize 
($50 Victory Bond) 
Harry Leslie Walker 
30 Elm Rock Road 
Bronxville, N. Y. 








The MAJESTIC Company 


887 ERIE STREET 


Mfrs, of Metal Building Products and Necessities 


a O 


MAJESTIC FIREPLACE COMPETITION 


The Majestic Company and its Dealers and Representatives through- 
out the country are pleased to have this opportunity to not only an- 
nounce the winners of the company’s recently sponsored Fireplace 
Competition, but also to pay its highest compliments to the entire 
Architectural Profession. The original thinking and function qual- 
ities expressed in the many attractive and splendid entries demon- 
strate America’s Architectural talent that will permanently contrib- 
ute to our country’s continued leadership as well as guarantee the 
building industry’s postwar prosperity. May we also take this means 
to again publicly thank all who participated in the competition. 







In view of the splendid manner in which 
our Advisor and judges performed the 
difficult task of appraising the many 
meritorious entries, we wish to also pub- 
licly thank them for their untiring and 
conscientious efforts and help. 


Advisor: 


Professor Wooster Bard Field 
A.1.A., of Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Judges: 


Wilfred A, Paine, A.I.A. 
Paine & Crumley, Archts., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Herman J. Albrecht, A.1.A. 
Albrecht & Wilhelm, Archts., 
Massillon, Ohio 


George Hermann, A.I.A. 
Hermann & Brown, Archts., 
Dayton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 











velops a continuing support for the policies 
and projects growing out of the effort. The 
participation must be real, however, and 
not just exist on an organization chart, 
Also desired are maps and charts drawn 
and explained so as to be readily intelli- 
gible. A minimum use of socio-economic. 
planning jargon doesn’t do any harm, 
either. 


Publicity given to good procedure in the 
preparation and maintenance of city plans 
is a fine contribution to that older close. 
to-home branch of planning which all of 
us can do something about. 
Howarp R. Orson, Secretary 
Chicago Regional Planning Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Change of Address 


HERMAN BROOKMAN, Architect, an- 
nounces the opening of his new office at 
1728 N.W. 32nd Avenue, Portland 10, Ore. 


Notice 


DRAFTSMAN in War Department will 
render perspectives in pencil or crayon of 
buildings or machine parts. Estimates 
given on submission of drawings. Paul I. 
Hickman, 2018-15 Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Instruments Wanted 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 
160 Front Street, New York, N. Y. (One 
new or used suspension precision panto- 
graph, similar to K&E No. 1123 or 113] 
or Coradi.) 


Data Wanted 


HILBERT C. DUNING, A.1.A. 2901 San- 
der Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Data and 
catalogs for A.I.A. file, especially literature 
on residential and school buildings.) 


F. W. WINTER, 1108 Anna Street, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. (Volume 5, Number 
6 and Volume 17, Numbers 1, 3, 5, and 
6 of The White Pine Monograph Series.) 


CIRCULATION DEPT. of New Penci 
Points wants to assist a subscriber to ob 
tain a copy of The White Pine Monograph 
Series Vol. II, No. 4, “A Suburban House 
and Garage.” : 


HUMPHREY NOLAN, Architect, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. (Data 
and catalogs for complete A.I.A. file. Also 
samples.) 

(Continued on page 106) 
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A meeting of the New York Building 
Congress on Wednesday, November 
3rd, was addressed by Alfred C. 
Bossom, Architect and M.P., who had 
been touring this country for the pre- 
ceding six weeks as a member of the Brit- 
ish Mission studying American construc- 
tion methods and costs. The Mission cov- 
ered about 10,000 miles and visited all sec- 
tors of the country. 


Mr. Bossom, who practiced here in the 
early twenties, but who returned to his 
native England seventeen years ago, ex- 
pressed great admiration for the American 
organizational genius which has resulted 
in a rate of production in the building field 
approximately twice the prevailing rate in 
England. Construction costs, he declared, 
are approximately equal in the two coun- 
tries, but the higher rate of productivity per 
man-hour results in higher wages for the 
American building worker. 


The task of rebuilding in postwar England 
is now being planned for with the avowed 
intention of making more of the products 
of industrial civilization available to the 
mass of the people. 


In the three and one-half million houses 
built in England between the wars, said 
Mr. Bossom, not a single modern refrigera- 
tor was installed. The same situation in 
general applied to all forms of mechanical 
and electrical labor-saving devices. This sit- 
uation is to be corrected after the war 
when, in tackling the huge job of providing 
at least five million homes, the attitude will 
be to improve as far as possible the environ- 
ment and living standards of the people. 


Leon Henderson, former OPA admin- 
istrator, warned the building industry 
of the problems which can be expect- 
ed in their field, beginning almost im- 
mediately, continuing through the period 
after Germany’s defeat and after that of 
Japan. In his talk before a joint luncheon 
of the Producers’ Council and the New 
York Building Congress, November 11th, 
he charged us with lack of a central eco- 


# Nomic postwar policy, noting that we have 


no specific plan as has England and Rus- 
sia. He listed areas in which our govern- 


§ ment should be taking stands: contract ter- 


mination, disposition of plant and facilities, 
disposition of surpluses, continuation of 
price, rationing, priority, and other con- 
trols; foreign relief and rehabilitation, un- 
employment allowances, severance pay, so- 
cial security expansion, veterans’ allowances; 
Cooperative efforts by business groups, car- 
tels, etc.; credit mechanisms and_ policies 
or reconversion and foreign trade, demo- 
bilization of servicemen, war workers, and 
taxation. 


Mr. Henderson’s speech was the highlight 
of a two-day conference held in New York 
by The Producers’ Council wherein the 
buildin industry problems expected in the 
coming period were discussed and a plat- 
orm a‘opted which aimed to prepare for 
and handle these problems. 
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When mayors begin to feel obliged to 
discuss city planning before a group 
of their citizens—that is real news. 
Philadelphia’s mayor, Bernard Samuel, who 
ran for office again in the recent election 
and his opponent, democratic candidate 
William C. Bullitt, accepted an invitation 
to compete in their conceptions of city plan- 
ning at a luncheon meeting, October 21st, 
of the Citizens’ Council on City Planning. 
A series of questions had previously been 
sent to the speakers and in this way the two 
men kept more or less to the same points. 


This meeting was the public debut of the 
Citizens’ Council, organized recently by 
professional, neighborhood, civic, and wel- 
fare organizations which were active last 
year in getting an ordinance passed, setting 
up a new Planning Commission. Over 
fifty organizations have joined in this effort 
to make Philadelphia planning conscious 
and to enable the citizens to participate in 
the process of planning. 


William C. Bullitt spoke more or less in 
the terms natural to city planners, 
spoke of the master plan that must be 
developed, of the definite physical im- 
provements needed, of the capital budget, 
of the proper order in which planning 
work should be done, and of the sources for 
financing city planning, in this case federal 
funds being indispensable. Being a new 
candidate, Mr. Bullitt felt free to con- 
demn Philadelphia’s previous handling of 
its city planning problems. However, he 
also showed a good understanding of plan- 
ning principles. 


When Acting Mayor Bernard Samuel 
spoke he followed closely the pattern laid 
down by the time honored and success- 
ful politicians, first complimenting the 
members of the Council and quoting the 
famous platitude that “planning is for the 
people,” and then mentioning certain needs 
in transportation, utilities, recreational and 
educational facilities, and similar items, 
as well as touching on a “ground plan” 
for the city. Mr. Samuel’s talk was es- 
pecially colored by his close relationship to 
the city’s financial system, his knowledge 
of its strength and weakness. 


Magnesium, the metal which has re- 
ceived so much discussion and rever- 
ence in these past months, has now 
been brought out from a sub-deb to a full- 
fledged debutante. Until recently mag- 
nesium was used largely for bombs, flares, 
airplane engine parts, etc. which required 
only about 40°% of the current production 
of 3,000,000,000 pounds yearly. The Army 
has now decided to use it to lighten air- 
borne and portable equipment and_air- 
planes themselves. This change will not 
only start using up the accumulated stock- 
pile but can even create a need for more 
than the available supply. Equaling in im- 
portance the present advantages of this 
metal in certain uses is the valuable ex- 
perience which manufacturers are accumu- 
lating in handling magnesium; many will 
develop foundry, extrusion, and casting fa- 
cilities which will form the basis of an- 
other large postwar industry. 
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A remarkably successful annual sum- 
mer Conference on City and Regional 
Planning was closed September 18th 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
having been attended by more than double 
its usual number of registrants. Sponsored 
jointly by M.I.T. and the American Society 
of Planning Officials and conducted by 
Professors Frederick J. Adams and Flavel 
Shurtleff, the conference attracted partici- 
pants from sixteen states and from the 
Dominion of Canada. This Conference, 
which is now in its seventh year, is com- 
posed of a series of discussion seminars 
held each morning and afternoon for a 
two-week period and is primarily intended 
as a “refresher” course for planning tech- 
nicians and for administrative officials en- 
gaged in some phase of planning work. 


Planning principles, techniques, legislation, 
and administration were covered during 
the Conference, particular emphasis being 
placed on the application of technical and 
administrative procedures to specific pro- 
blems in the field of city and regional 
planning. Proposed solutions to problems 
in housing, urban redevelopment, trans- 
portation, and so forth, were discussed and 
consideration was given to bills now before 
Congress dealing with various aspects of 
postwar planning. Other topics discussed 
included improvements in zoning pro- 
cedures and municipal taxation policies. 


One of the Conference sessions was devoted 
to a presentation by Mr. Frederick P. Clark, 
Planning Director of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York, of economic and 
physical studies now being carried out by 
his Association. At another session Mr. 
Stuart D. Currier described the work of 
the Bergen County (New Jersey) Planning 
Board of which he is Supervisor. His out- 
line of surveys and procedures in the fields 
of community planning, zoning, and sub- 
division control was further exemplified by 
an excellent exhibit of maps and diagrams 
prepared over a period of years by the 
County Planning Board. 


Participants in the Conference were: 


James L. BERRALL, 

Town Planner, Montclair, N. J. 
Joun Bianp, Director, School of Architecture, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Mrs. O’Brien Botprt, Exec. Sec., Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on City Planning, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rupo-px C. Braver, Ass’t Engineer, Dept. of 
Public Works, Richmond, Va. 

*Henry Cowen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AimE Cousineau, Director, City Planning Dept., 
Montreal, Canada 
Stuart D. Currier, Supervisor, Bergen County 
Planning Board, N. J. 
Wa ter A. Devine, Town Engineer and Sec- 
retary of Planning Board, Brookline, Mass. 
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*Luis T. Doricu, City Planning Department, 
Ministry of Public Works, Lima, Peru 
*Miss Berry FULLERTON, Seattle, Washington 
Miss JEANETTE Gevov, Ass’t Adviser, Project 
Services FPHA, N. Y. C. 
*Miss Norma F. Gotpstein, New York, N. Y. 
*Cyrit Mc. Henperson, London, England 
Rosert H. H. Hucman, Architect, San An- 
tonio, Texas 
Victor A. Hype, Planning Technician, Ala- 
bama State Planning Board 
*FLoyp M. JENNINGS, Great Falls, Montana 
*THomas J. KENT, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 
Georce S. Koy, Dean, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
Epwarp J. LaNGELoH, Building Inspector and 
Planning Technician, Rye, N. Y. 
Roy F. Larson, Architect, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
*Miss GLapys P. Lyons, Winthrop, Mass. 
Eric F. Menke, Assoc. Engineer, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Joun Barstoe Morritt, Landscape Architect 
and Planning Engineer, Forest Preserve Dis- 
trict of Cook County, Illinois 
Ricuarp C. Murre.t, Architect, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
Avucust L. Noet, Planning Technician, New- 
port, (R.I.) Planning Board 
Josep H. OrenporFr, Regional Project Ad- 
viser, FPHA, Cleveland, Ohio 
ArTHUR NEAL Rosinson, Architect, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
G. Leste Russet, Architect, Royal Canadian 
Naval Service, Digby, Nova Scotia 
Frank Sonn, Manager, Architectural Service 
and Postwar Planning Research for Libbey 
Owens Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
GLenn Stanton, Architect, Portland, Oregon, 
and member, Portland City Planning Com- 
mission 
Ernraim A. TyLer, Property Manager, First 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota and 
Member, St. Paul City Planning Board 
*Witt1aM Wiitson Worster, Architect, San 
Francisco, California 


Mrs. 





*Registered in M.I.T. Graduate School of City 
Planning 


Robert Moses, the ever provocative 
New York Park Commissioner, seized the 
occasion of his talk on October 22 before 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion’s annual convention at Rye, New York, 
to emphasize the immensity of the postwar 
emergency and to drive home the necessity 
for both public and private action to cope 
with it. He said: “There is a tendency 
on the part of big business to assume that 
if government restrictions are released after 
the war, private initiative and capital can 
take care of the entire postwar employment 
problem. It is even claimed that the present 
tremendous employment figures can be 
maintained, and that the rate of spending 
can be continued without very much re- 
duction after the government expenditures 
drop from around one hundred billion 
dollars a year to thirty or forty billions; 
men in the armed forces and in industry 
will be taken care of without any public 
works, relief work, home relief, bonuses, 
increased unemployment insurance and 





other security benefits, all by the unbeat- 
able American spirit of free enterprise. 


“The sooner your industry and others get 
away from this hokum, the better off 
you will be. Cuts in government spend- 
ing, cancellation of war contracts, de- 
mobilization of armed men and _ plant 
workers, no matter how gradual and hu- 
mane, are bound to produce the most 
serious unemployment problems of our his- 
tory. It requires a combination of 
all forces, public and private, which make 
men, machines and money work, which 
facilitates the exchange of goods and the 
flow of credit, marshaled for the greatest 
test to which we have ever been put. The 
best brains of the country will be none too 
good for the solution of this problem. . . .” 


Mr. Moses concluded with a plea to the 
men of the Institute: “The important thing 
now is to stop vaporing about the great 
new world of inventions, mechanization of 
everything in sight, and ,effortless living, 
and concentrate on a resumption of hard, 
competitive work on a larger and better 
scale than before the war. Steel has 
probably been the greatest single product 
in the winning of the war. It has an 
equally great role to play in the peace. 
We began to get real war production when 
we stopped talking and got down to busi- 
ness. The same logic must apply to post- 
war plans.” 


Dr. Charles E. Merriam was the guest 
speaker at a joint meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter of A.1.A., the Illinois 
Society of Architects, and the Pro- 
ducers Council Club of Chicago, which 
was held on September 28th and which 
drew a comparatively large attendance of 
120 members. As Dean of the Social Science 
Department of the University of Chicago 
and as vice chairman of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Dr. Merriam is 
well qualified to speak on the subject 
chosen, “Planning During and After the 
War.” 


He spoke of the need for returned soldiers’ 
employment which has already come upon 
us and which will continue for some time 
after the war. He said that local industry 
is not always able to reinstate former em- 
ployees in spite of promises to do so. He 
gave full credit to the efforts of states and 
municipalities to meet this employment 
need with provisions and appropriations but 
said that the problem is so huge a one that 
industry and local governments may not 
be able to fulfill obligations to these young 
men, in which case it becomes inevitable for 
the federal government to step into the gap 
with make-work plans. 


At the same meeting Lieutenant Comman- 
der Clarkson, U. S. Navy, spoke and told 
of the Navy’s need for commanding officers 
in the construction battalion and urged 
that application be made by architects with 
liberal building superintendents’ experience. 





In an article by Miles Colean, Chair- 
man of A.I.A. Committee on Postwar 
Relations with Government, published 
in the October-November issue of the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects, he compared the depressions of the 
early twenties and thirties with the present 
condition wherein war has “restrained but 
not destroyed the architects’ prospective 
clients.” He listed the reasons for expect- 
ing a postwar building boom: the increas- 
ing growth of cities along with the con- 
tinued depreciation of existing structures, 
and the ever increasing availability of saved 
monies. Then he exhorted the architects 
to be up and doing, “sell to their prospec- 
tive clients the idea that it is vital to have 
plans ready when the first break in the 
labor and material supply occurs . . . The 
architect must bring to his client a good 
knowledge of the building needs and the 
economic prospects of his community .. . 
must also keep himself constantly current 
with the labor and materials situation . .. 
new materials and appliances.” 


A competition was opened recently 
for the construction of a modular de- 
sign exhibition in the materials section 
of the Department of Public Works of 
New York City. The Structural Clay 
Products Institute, the sponsors launched 
the competition at a dinner given October 
23rd for the architects of this city depart- 
ment. The purpose of the undertaking is 
the immediate furtherance of dimensional 
coordination of building materials as it is 
believed that the coming postwar period of- 
fers an unequalled opportunity for chang- 
ing over the building products industry 
from its maze of sizes to the regulated sizes 
of modular design. Because the industry is 
largely shut down at present it can make 
this change to new measurements with a 
minimum of retooling. The major advan. 
tages to be gained are speed of construction 
and lowered costs. 

The members of the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute have taken an initial step in 
this work by promising to deliver to the 
Department of Public Works their mate 
rials for postwar construction in the four 
inch module which has been determined the 
most practical size to adopt. It is being 
urged that all the building industries follow 
suit and real progress is being made in this 
direction. At the November semi-annual 
meeting of The Producters’ Council this 
step will be brought before the members 
for consideration. 

Mr. A. Gordon Lorimer, Chief of the Bue 


reau of Architecture of the New York De 
partment of Public Works has given @ 


strong helping hand to the project by hit 
decision to design many of the city’s post 
war buildings on the modular system as fat 
as has been made practical to date. 
Modular design is not a new theory but one 
that has had little well directed effort um 
it was taken under the sponsorship in 1939 
of the A.I.A., The Producers’ Council, and 
the American Standards Association. Theif 
work is being carried on under what 8 
known as ASA Project A62 for the Co 
ordination of Dimensions of Building Ma 
terials and Equipment and is being directed 
by Mr. Myron W. Adams of Boston. 
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An especially interesting example of 
_ radiant heating is the recent factory 
lair- Baddition (60 x 80 feet) to the Murray 
‘war B Corporation buildings at Towson, 
shed BMaryland. The opportunity for study 



















































the of the contrast between the two heating sys- 
rchi- Bitems existing in previously constructed 
the Buildings of the same company, and the 
esent Brecently installed radiant system makes 
| but fithis addition worthy of attention. Law- 
ctivé Brence A. Menefee, Architect, of Baltimore, 
‘pect- BMaryland is the designer and A. M. Byers 
reas- BCompany of Pittsburgh the supplier of 
con- Bheating equipment. Standing cast iron 
ures, Bradiation exists in the older office build- 
saved Bing; unit heaters in the original factory 
Itects Betructure; floor radiation in this latest addi- 
spec- Brion. All three are operated from the same 
have fistoker-fired hot water boiler. Compara- 
1 the BRive studies have been made and the new 
The fiaddition scores highest with a “definitely 
good 
1 the 
irrent 
\ > ae 
ently 
r de- 
ction 
ks of 
Clay 
nched 
tober 
epart- 
ing is 
sional 
; it is 
od of- 
hang- Bromfortable” atmosphere, “no drafts,” at 
dustry 95 degrees air temperature (75 degrees 
| sizes Hfoor temperature) while the older build- 
stry '§ ings are considered “cold and drafty” or 
make aving “an atmosphere of stuffiness” when 
vith @ Bt 70 and 75 degrees. Although unit heat- 
idvat Firs are installed as precautionary measures 
uction Bthey have never once “kicked-on” in spite 
od Mt 10 degrees above zero temperature and 
bi nf spite of high monitor-window heat loss. 
to the MPtraight runs of 1%-inch wrought iron 
maté- Mipe were field torch-welded to the end 
e four Biections to form three banks, as shown in 
ed the ccompanying photographs. The finished 
being Boils were laid on strips of 1-inch celotex, 
a inches wide, which rested on the crushed 
in 
annual Ree 
il this id ne 
embers 
he Bue 
rk De 
ven @ 
by his 
s post 
| as fat 
ut one 
t until 
n 1939 
iJ, and 
Theit ; 
vhat is ~ th ae 
he Co . 
1g _Ma- Mone bed. Manifold headers were 2-inch 
jirected Prought iron with 8-foot lengths of 1%-inch 
: Pe on |8-inch centers shop welded to 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut is to have one of the great war housing projects, 
Chestnut Gardens, which is designed to provide pleasant living quarters for 214 families 
of war workers. Ground was broken September 7 for what is listed as the largest pri- 
vately financed war housing project applied for to date in that state under 608 of FHA. 
Cost is estimated at $1,250,000 and completion is scheduled for May, 1944. William Lescaze, 
the architect, reports that there will be twelve buildings in all arranged around large 
lawns on a ten-acre tract. The typical apartment is a two-story garden type and there 
are to be 214 family units of 3% or 4% rooms each, each tenant having his own main 
entrance and service entrance. Parking areas and playgrounds as well as supervised 
rooms for the children of working mothers will be included. 





them. After testing for leaks under 400- 
pounds of pressure, the coils were covered 
with a 6-inch topping of concrete. After 
coils were positioned bench-marks were 
placed on the ceiling beams to indicate 
position, so that anchors for future machin- 
ery foundations would not interfere with 
piping. The accompanying radiant heating 
coil layout and floor section explain the 
general design. 


Chicago is soon to start construction 
of its largest federally financed and 
operated war housing development 
for 1,500 war workers’ families. Initial 
occupancy is scheduled for 1944’s spring 
months and completion for the following 
August. Plans specify two-story brick row- 
house groups of 6 to 8 units each, renting 
at $40 per month or less per family. 
FPHA is providing land and funds for 
construction, the estimated cost approximat- 
ing 9 million dollars. The Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority is to negotiate contracts with 
architects, builders, and others, and will 
supervise construction and manage the 
project when completed. 


To speed-up the training of drafts- 
men, needed so badly in all phases of war 
production, including mechanical and 
structural drafting, a series of 18 discus- 
sional type slidefilms have been made avail- 
able as part of the nations’ wartime edu- 
cational program. Their chief purpose is to 
aid the instructor in mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing. 


This film can be obtained from the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Samuel E. Lunden, President of the 
Southern California Chapter of A.1.A., 
in speaking on The Architects’ View- 
point of Postwar Planning before 
the PLanNinc Coneoress oF Los ANGELES 
County recently, traced the past and future 
problems for architects to solve and indi- 
cated his conception of the future ones. He 
coined a new phrase, “Pre-Victory Planning 
for Postwar Redevelopment Projects,” urg- 
ing architects to study now what we want, 
for postwar years, to determine the imme- 
diate postwar needs and develop a plan to 
care for them with especial consideration 
for population growth. Urban Redevelop- 
ment Legislation was discussed, including 
Senator Thomas’ bill. Special stress was 
laid on the impossibility of communities 
working alone because regions have to be 
considered first and separate communities 
second. President Lunden cautioned the 
architects on the latter point as it is one 
that many good designers who are con- 
scious of a city’s needs fail to see. The 
work done by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board in this direction was praised. 
Mention was made of the present planning 
work being done by Los Angeles, St. Paul 
and New York. 


“Start an Architect on A Plan NOW'!,” 
the slogan featured for some months by 
the Detroit Steel Products Company in a 
series of two-page advertisements in leading 
magazines, is naturally an idea that will 
be applauded by the architectural profes- 
sion. It happens to be a sound injunction 
from the point of view of the general wel- 
fare and we would like to see other na- 
tional advertisers take up the cry in their 
messages to the public. 
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A public preference poll has been 
taken on the questions of what type 
of plumbing and heating the persons 
who will be living in the average post- 
war house expect. The results of this 
study made by the Crane Company are 
presented by them, not as a conclusive 
answer to any of the questions asked, but 
as an interesting case study of the thinking 
of a broad segment of the American public 
which is seriously considering building or 
buying a home after the war. 


One generalization that Crane has drawn 
from this survey is that as a whole the 
public is not expecting or wanting a Buck 
Rogers type of home such as many lay 
magazine writers have been talking about. 
They expect improvements in design and 
construction, they anticipate economies that 
modern production methods can _ bring, 
but they neither comprehend the radically 
different planning that many designers feel 
is possible and probable, nor has there been 
awakened in them much real hunger for 
deep-seated and fundamental advances in 
house forms. Still further advances in bath- 
rooms and kitchens are looked toward with 
pleasure and the overcoming of onerous 
labors in the heating of homes is being 
striven for. General dissatisfaction with the 
present system was definitely registered. 


An important warning stressed by Crane 
was that in evaluating the answers of such 
a survey it must always be remembered 
that the desires of the person questioned 
are usually relative, that evea though he 
may ‘say a large kitchen is preferred to 
a small one, or an analogous case, still 
he is willing to forego the large kitchen 
if economy puts the choice up to him 
between a large living room and a large 
kitchen, and so forth. Answers are only 
valuable when carefully considered in re- 
lation to many other desires expressed in 
the questionnaire. In all, Crane has showed 
a very sound attempt to evaluate the an- 
swers they received. The poll was accepted 
chiefly as a gauge as to what degree the 
public has grown in appreciating and desir- 
ing the new materials, new planning, and 
new types of construction. The final con- 
clusion reached by Crane was that “the 
trend was distinctly towards conservatism, 
but it is evident that the American public 
wants and expects improvements in plumb- 
ing and heating that have been tried and 
found practical.” 


Another survey of interest to archi- 
tects is that conducted for Ponderosa 
Pine Woodwork. The main conclusion 
drawn was that woodwork, a primary pre- 
war material, will retain a major place in 
the plans of those who build or remodel 
after the war. The questions asked con- 
cerned many minor items of preference 
such as storage space, built-in drawers and 
shelves, shoe racks, cupboard doors, louvered 
doors, full-length mirrors, more windows, 
more bedrooms, enclosed porches, recrea- 
tion rooms, etc. The naturally expected 
conclusion from the. data collected was that 
future home owners want all of these items 
that their budget will afford. 
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This factory-built home is expanded by opening out the wings for the sides. A few quic 
movements slide walls, floor, and roof into place, providing extra rooms on each side of 


the center section. The interior below, taken from the bedroom, shows living-hall ani 


dining room. 





Delivered complete for living, no on- 
site labor is needed for this war 
housing unit. Assembly-line produc- 
tion of complete and furnished units has 
been announced by the Palace Corpora- 
tion as in use and in process for war 
housing. They expect to be able to manu- 
facture similar houses, complying with 
FHA mortgage specifications, for postwar 
demands, and to construct them at a figure 
of something less than $3,000 for four or 
five rooms and bath. One reason for this 
low cost is the small number of man hours 
required for construction, less than 200, or 
about 10°%% of the hours needed for on-site 
construction of small houses. Another is the 
lowered costs in factory methods of produc- 
tion, not a small point of which is the in- 
door work which eliminates dangerous con- 
struction tasks and permits the employment 
of elderly and handicapped workers instead 
of the usual age groups most in demand. 










































Already more than 5,000 expansible hous 
have been built by this company f0 
FPHA in addition to hundreds of por 
able laundries, offices, lavatories, and tow! 
hall units. They have also developed 4 
“suitcase house” which can be transported 
as a crate less than 26” by 16’-81” by! 
which expands to 15’-5” by 16’ by 8’. Thi 
basic model can be enlarged by use of tht 
accordian-fold principle in a very few mit 
utes. (Palace Corporation, Flint and Sagi 
naw, Michigan.) 


The University of Michigan report 
that the first award of the Albet 
Kahn Scholarship, open to students ¢ 
Architecture or of Engineering, has b¢ 
given to James H. Blair, Jr., Senior Studet 
in Architecture from Gary, Indiana. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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There is no better weapon in the daily fight for business, 
than a modern, brilliant Brasco Store Front. 


It focuses favorable attention on the store, invites the 
public’s patronage, singles out the store dominantly from 
others, boosts reputation and prestige, builds new business 
and helps to hold it. 


A Brasco Front is always on the job, working seven days 
and nights each week — with no time off for holidays, or 
any other reason. 


It requires no operating expense and little maintenance — 
is “on its own” from the moment it is installed, serving 
silently and diligently throughout its entire long life. 


Over 30 years of experience have thoroughly proven the 
worth of the many Brasco patented features which assure 
solid strength, permanent beauty and glass safety. 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) . . ILLINOIS 
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Medieval American Art 

By Pal Kelemen. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 8” x 11” page size, il- 
lustrated, two volumes. $22.50. 

Pal Kelemen, a Hungarian by birth and 
one who has devoted his life to the study 
of art, has produced a work which he 
calls, most logically, Medieval American 
Art. He believes that after the Spanish 
conquest influences brought to bear on 
the Americas were so different in spirit 
from native conditions and trends that a 
specific era was closed; and that by that 
invasion another period came into being. 


In his introduction Kelemen notes that 
he had little knowledge of the original 
America when he, as a student, became 
interested, and that as his experience 
grew he became fascinated by the avail- 
able information—that his fascination be- 
came more intense when later, he had his 
first contact with the sites and the cul- 
tural remnants that had been discovered. 
His surprise was, no doubt, similar to that 
of many Americans whose training in the 
arts ignored cultures which antedate the 
voyages of the fifteenth century. We, too, 
were steeped in the history of Europe, and 
from a practical angle had little occasion to 
know or profit from work that had de- 
veloped its own traditions, totally foreign 
to our education and actual work. 


As Kelemen points out, the Western 
Hemisphere was peopled from the North 
to the South by groups, part nomad, part 
sedentary, who over the centuries pro- 
duced centers of civilization which were 
in some instances far more developed than 
in others: cities that had highly perfected 
cultures; and areas—such as those of our 
own Southwest—in which progress in some 
arts was evident but which in general, re 
mained merely homes of scattered tribes. 
The author has chosen to treat broad groups 
individually, according to habitats ranging 
from the southwestern United States to 
Peru, so as to focus attention on particu- 
lar characteristics of peoples whose dif- 
ferences in development were strongly 
marked. 


The work is in two volumes, one of text 


and one of illustrations, the latter well 


ad 


chosen and well presented. The subject 
matter is divided into chapters on archi- 
tecture, sculpture, metal work, weaving, 
city planning, etc., and gives a magnificent 
picture of the life of early America. The 
author is not hesitant in reporting the 
ghastly trail of loot and destruction left 
by the Spanish invaders. Their only in- 
terest was treasure, and for the sake of ob- 
taining it, the most glorious objects of 
art in gold and silver were melted down 
into ingots to satisfy the hunger of the 
conquérors. Kelemen notes the surprise 
of those European scholars who were so 
fortunate as to see the first actual trophies 
before systematic destruction became the 
order of the day. Such waste in wartime 
appears inevitable, so that acknowledging 
that America in its youth was just another 
war casualty is a little trite, but it is 
still a matter deeply to be deplored. There 
was little reason for this stupid uprooting 
unless the missionaries who followed the 
soldiers feared that any tie to the past 
was dangerous. Be that as it may, Kele- 
men has worked assiduously to gather 
records and pictures of buildings and ob- 
jects, and in his text gives a most inter- 
esting description of what remains today, 
and what the life of people scattered over 
the Americas must have been. 


Much of the material has not been pre- 
sented before and, apparently, to obtain sat- 
isfactory pictures a number of trips had to 
be made to actual sites. As noted, various 
chapters deal with architecture, sculpture, 
and the crafts. It is unfortunate that no 
plans are included. Photographs of some 
models are shown but one would be in- 
terested in knowing whose opinion guided 
these restorations. The plans, however, 
would have told far more; as one looks 
at the pictures of buildings side by side 
with photographs of sculptures, one is 
conscious of a lack of emphasis on the ac- 
tual use of the structures—a matter of 
far greater significance than any interest 
in decoration. Plans would have indicated 
the spirit and function and have made 
the work just that much more valuable. 
In the chapters on allied arts, Kelemen 
does give a thorough analysis of people’s 
lives and the skill of workers, a contrast 
which makes the missing sense of organi- 
zation of buildings—how they were 
planned and how they were built—more 
obvious. 


This is definitely a work that merits the 
attention of individuals who want to know 
what the original America produced with- 
out benefit of Europe, and, perhaps, learn 
also how in our sweep over the lands of 
the aborigines we destroyed a great deal 
that was precious. Medieval American 
Art is thorough and broad in scope, and 
will be valuable as source material as well 
as for inspiration. 

—Ery Jacques Kann, F.A.I.A. 


The lower illustration shows a Chimu 
gold ceremonial knife from Peru, now in 
the Archeological Museum, Lima, Peru. 
The upper one is of a Maya Maize-god 
from Copan, Honduras, and is now in the 
British Museum. 


Structural Frameworks 

By Clyde T. Morris and Samuel T. Car- 
penter. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 84" x 5%” page size, 
illustrated, 272 pages. 


An excellent volume on the theory and 
practice of structural frames. To any stu- 
dent of reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction, this volume will be a real help. 
It contains up-to-date information both on 
the mathematical theory and practical ap- 
plication of the various formulae applicable 
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to severe wind stresses in tower buildings, 
various frames with movable loads such as 
Crane runways, the design of roof trusses, 
combined footings, radio towers, etc. It also 
contains some very fine design charts and 
tables. The book is not easy reading, and 
only those who are really concerned with 
the detailed design of such structural ele- 
ments will be interested in it. 


The theory of continuous frames has been 
used both in this country and Europe many 
years. Actually, the development of rein- 
forced concrete in Europe was entirely due 
to the use of these theories. 

JosepH Douctas Weiss, A.I.A. 
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National Emergency Specifications 
for the Design, Fabrication and 
Erection of Stress Grade Lumber 
and Its Fastenings for Buildings 


Directive No. 29, August 9, 1943, Con- 
servation Division, War Production Board, 
63 pages 8%, x 11. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 15c. 


The permanent value of this booklet be- 
lies its title. The table of allowable unit 
stresses may represent only an emergency 
but the balance of the book which treats 
of design procedure forms a valuable out- 
line of wood engineering. The bibliogra- 


phy of some 44 entries is certainly worth — 








If you’re a graduate engineer or 
architect...if you’re not now 
devoting all of your capabilities 
to vital war work... probably 
you can qualify for interesting, 
important work at Bell Aircrafe. 
Machine design or mechanical 
drawing expe- 
rience is highly 
desirable. 

This is a sound, 
progressive, 


Just send 
a brief outline of 


NIAGARA FALLS, 





your education and experience to 
ENGINEERING PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


fast-growing company. It has a 
splendid record of achievement 
in design and construction of 
military aircraft. Working con- 
ditions are excellent. We're lo- 
cated near a metropolitan area, 
yet out far enough to permit 
living in the country if desired. 








while to all those who take their wood 
engineering seriously. Some of the text 
reads a little bit like the instructions for 
making out your income tax, with its 
cross references to other paragraphs, parts, 
tables and appendices. It is unfortunate 
that the book does not show in what ways 
the emergency specifications differ from 
formerly accepted practice so that a com. 
parison could be easily made. Such a com. 
parison would, of course, not affect the 
design in any way but would be instruc. 
tive and informative. 

—Don Grar 


Letters and Lettering 


By Paul Carlyle and Guy Oring, with 
text by Herbert S$. Richland. (159 pages, 
8” x 10”, ring-bound, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. $4.00.) 


This book is designed for artists, advertis- 
ing men and printers but it might also serve 
a very useful purpose in the architect's 
office in the lettering of presentation draw- 
ings or in the design of printed matter, 
Although the preface states that all the 
alphabets “are presented as unquestionably 
of good character and smart styling,” 
there are some alphabets which are un- 
doubtedly corny and some others that 
are in execrable taste. However, even the 
bad ones might suggest variations which 
would be useful for ordinary lettering or 
type that doesn’t answer the need. Block 
letters, a great many scripts, exotic letter- 
ing, old-fashioned lettering, initial letters 
and some pretty weird modern alphabets 
are included. The dedication is clever 
enough to be worth special mention—‘“To 
Men of Letters.” 

—Don GraF 


Practical Perspective Drawing 
By Philip ]. Lawson. (210 pages, 6” x 
94%”, illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. $2.75.) 


A combination of beautifully made draw- 
ings and very wordy text accounts for the 
more than 200 pages of this book. ‘The 
book is more suitable to the needs of 
the experienced delineator for a reference 
than it is as a means of self-instruction for 
the uninitiated. The explanation of basic 
principles is weak. 


As far as the architect is concerned the 
title belies the contents. The large portion 
of the book which is devoted to the prob- 
lem of the commercial artist unfortunate- 
ly dilutes those relatively fewer pages with 
which an architect would be concerned. 
The architect will want to know consid- 
erably more about viewpoints, location of 
the picture plane, the drawing of sectional 
plans, the use of measuring lines, why the 
vanishing points are where they are, and 
many other matters not included or not 
sufficiently explained. 

—Don GRAF 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Aviation Is a Client 


No man can doubt today that the postwar growth of air travel and air transport will provide 
useful and constructive work for perhaps millions of people for years to come. War has so 
speeded the development of aeronautic science that we may fairly look to the air and its future 
conquest as the source of the great new industry that will provide the added large scale employ- 
ment needed by expanding modern industrial civilization. 


Plane production capacity, which has reached astronomical heights* during the war, will not, 
of course, continue at anywhere near the same level. But we shall have, according to conserva- 
tive estimates, a sustained capacity to turn out civilian planes by the thousands and at least three 
hundred thousand such planes in use within three years of the war’s end. We already have 
eight hundred and sixty-five major airfields in this country as against only seventy-six two years 
ago. As for the smaller airports with shorter runways there are now over twenty-one hundred 
with indications that many more will be needed as time goes on. 


Architects and planners should not be slow to catch the implications of these figures and others 
that are available from the Civil Aeronautics Authority. A vast amount of ground facilities of 
all types will be necessary; first, to replace the obsolete and obsolescent buildings that now 
serve existing fields, and, second, to provide for the needs of hundreds of new small fields. All 
of these airports will have to be related to existing communities with improved facilities for 
surface transportation. It will take at least fifty years to satisfy the ultimate physical require- 
ments of the complete national system of airways. 


Leaving entirely out of consideration the needs of the military, there remain two main divisions 
of future air activity; (a) the commercial air carriers handling passengers, mail, express, and 
special kinds of freight on scheduled flights and (b) the operation of thousands of small planes 
on unscheduled flights by individual owners. In a comprehensive article which follows, Mr. 
F. R. Meisch of Northwest Airlines has gone into great detail about the architectural needs of 
the first of these divisions and has by implication suggested something of the facilities that will 
have to be provided for the second. 


A question immediately arises as to how this tremendous expansion of ground facilities for flying 
is to be paid for. The answer is that it will be done by a combination of public and private 
investment which will be amortized through the years out of the earnings of the growing in- 
dustry. The prospective benefits to society at large through the development of a complete and 
adequate system of air transportation are sufficient justification for the public contribution. The 
opportunity for profitable enterprise is obvious enough, we believe, to attract the necessary private 
capital. The automobile industry has demonstrated within our lifetime that constructive progress 
pays for itself. 


The architect has an important place to make for himself in the total picture of aviation. In so 
far as he acquaints himself with the problems involved in the design of air facilities properly 
related to the cities and towns they serve he will be called upon to make his contribution. The 
aviation industry is a client worth cultivating. 


ce 


* 20 billion dollars in 1943, 30 billion dollars in 1944. Compare with 3.7 billion as all-time peak for automo- 
bile industry in 1941. 
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. construction, remodeli ng, 
air transportation. The plant engineering section of == 
Northwest Airlines functions, to a certain degree,as 
_ does an architect-engincer firm: In this eee Mr.» 
~ Meisch supplies basic information on the background a es 
of aviation progress and the architectural and:citye == 
planning developments which are seriously affected oe 
by the growth of air transportation. ° 


Francis R. Meisch 


Plant Engineer, Northwest Airlines 
















Architecture and Air 


Part | — Status of Aviation Design: 
Types of Aircraft and Pattern of Development 





Americans have for years prided themselves on being the most ‘ : 
modern and progressive nation on the face of the earth. This was a 
especially true in the fields of science and technology, but was sadly 
lacking in the fields of architecture and city planning. True, individ- 
ual American architects provided exceptions, but by and large the 
basic principles of architecture and city planning and the revolution _ 
The plane above at right is a Consolidated Liberator in architectural thinking were not manifest in America unul the last 
Bomber, That at the left a Curtis C-46 Commando . decade, Architects and city planners had just reached the point where : 
troop transport. Both are military prototypes of com- “+ they took the attomobile for granted and planned for it as a routine 
mercial planes to come. - i part of American life when suddenly a new world conflict produced | 
; a new age—the Air Age—and with it a multitude of architectural. 
And ety piseeins — History ec record World: War ue 4 
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“change the course > of civilization and the living habits ‘x Satie: O 
people.* This the airplane has amply. demonstrated it could do and_ 
has indicated it will do, Aviation, premature in World War I, “ss 






























Transportation 


The greatest problem now facing aviation is the obsolescence of 
practically all of its ground equipment, as represented by airports, 
hangars, shops, ‘terminals,. etc. But the most dangerous form of 


_ obsolescence that faces the professional planner and all Americans 


is their thinking both general and architectural, with respect to avia- 
tion. Fundamentally, the trouble might be credited to an educational 
system which has taught rowboat geography and has failed to teach 
basic international economics. 


In order to plan for anything as gigantic as aviation, it is*necessary 


“to know something about the principles upon which it operates and 


the factors which influence its growth. Such questions as follow. are 
very pertinent. What will the future of aviation be? What will influ- 
ence its growth? Will this growth be sporadic or constant? Will this 
growth be unlimited? And will this growth be permanent? The 
answers to these questions are many, but out of the conflicting mass 


_of available information, certain facts are beginning to stand out 
“clearly. 


Airplane and Airport Design 


Technologically, aircraft design has now achieved a state wherein 


the physical size of the plane is limited by external factors such as the 


size of existing airports, the thickness of runways, the size of avail- 
able hangars, the economics of operation, and the efficiency with 


- which such planes can be utilized. This is comparable to skyscraper 


design, wherein limiting factors are land available, zoning and set- 
back laws, economics of cost and operation, and efficient utilization 
of such a structure—not the physical height of the structure. To date, 
aircraft designers have not regarded colossal investment in airports 
and ground equipment as limiting factors but have gone. ahead 
designing bigger, better, faster, safer planes. Limits in physical size 
of airplanes will be reached when operators find that they cannot 
economically or safely operate plaries larger than a certain size, or 
that cost of airport construction or physical limitations on airport 
size are the ruling factors. Some technical variations in aircraft de- 
sign may very likely change the existing pattern of aviation. Such 
developments are the helicopter and the flying wing. The helicopter 
bids fair to revolutionize aviation since its safety features, as com- 
pared with the “cub” plane, cannot be equaled for private use, as 
well as a wide variety of commercial uses. Then, too, there is the 
g'ider, towed singly or in trains by a locomotive plane. If operations 
of this sort can become both physically and economically possible in 
al! kinds of weather, commercial aviation will have a way of circum- 
venting the limitations bound to be imposed on the physical size of 
aircraft. It is not the purpose of this discussion to describe in detail 
te hnological advances in aircraft design—there are plenty of books 
01 such subjects—but technological advances in other fields will be 
mentioned as they pertain to some phase of aviation. 


_ The present-day pattern for aviation is divided into three phases: 


: Military Aviation, (2) Private Aviation, (3) Commercial Avia- 


Mg Thee is No reason to believe that this pattern will differ in the 


during the present conflict and is shaping history. It is questionable 
how important it will be as a single factor in relation to future city 
planning, especially the decentralization of key industrial areas and 
their attendant living spaces. 


Private aviation wil! again come into its own with peace, and will 
undoubtedly contribute more toward decentralization than military 
aviation. This will be especially true if the helicopter is placed upon 
the market as the “‘flivver plane” for every man. The attendant 
change in the pattern of individual: life and community planning 
will be colossal and chaotic if not closely controlled and intelligently 
planned for. Such a change need not be feared, since when and if it 
comes it will-be a gradual process. severely regulated by the supply 
and demand for the helicopter and the ability of the public both to 
economically possess.and to operate such a plane. 


Commercial Aviation 


Commercial aviation (the operation of schedaled air transports on 
an intranational and international basis) will also have its period in 
the postwar world, and will be a powerful factor in preserving peace 
and in bringing all nations closer together. Today it is being: ex- 
panded to aid in prosecuting the war by supplementing military 
aviation in the transport of personnel and cargo. ‘Commercial avia- 
tion will influence architecture and city planning because it will 
assume prime importance in the transportation of passengers, ex- 
press, mail, and certain types of freight. Its coordination into the 
physical pattern of the community, and the community's support or 
lack of support for it, will have a decided effect upon the private and 
business life of the community. Previous to the Air Age cities grew 
great because they had good harbors or were. situated where several 
railroads met. In the Air Age, the airport becomes the city’s world 
harbor, and great cities will grow where the terminals of great circle 
air routes are located. 


Consider the future of aviation and of commercial aviation in par- 
ticular, for commercial aviation bids fair to assume the greatest im- 
mediate importance in the postwar world. Present-day airports, in 
which are now combined. the thrée phases of aviation activity, will 
become specialized ‘airports handling only one phase such as mili- 
tary, private, or commercial. As aviation grows, there will be addi- 
\ional subdivisions of airports for still more. specialized functions. 
Military aviation will have special fields for flight training, advanced 
training, bomber training, pursuit bases,’ bomber bases, military 
cargo, etc. Private aviation will have separate fields for flight train- 
ing; local pleasure flying, public itinerant traffic, and’ of course, spe- 
cial airports for private flying clubs. Commercial aviation will re- 
quire separate fields for. passenger and cargo traffic, with a possible 
subdivision to provide separate fields of each type for intranational 
and international air traffic. This specialized subdivision of airports 
will be true. of all large communities (1,000,000 population ¢ or over) 












relation to one another so that passengers or cargo requiring trans- 
fer to another plane at another port will not be delayed too long. 


The number of fields necessary for any specialized activity will be 
determined by the demand and the number of flight operations 
that can be accommodated on a type of airport standard for such 
an activity. There exists today at every airport a certain opera- 
tional limit for peak traffic periods, which is a function of the 
runway and taxiway pattern, the number of parallel runways, 
and the time required to conduct a landing or takeoff operation. 
When operations reach the limit for peak periods, either an addi- 
tion must be made to the existing runway system or an additional 
airport must be constructed. A number of airports within the 
United States have already reached their operational limits—a 
condition largely due to increased activity as a result of the war, 
but considering existing bans on private flying, the postwar pic- 
ture for these fields still appears to be one of over-congestion. 


From the standpoint of present-day airport traffic control, the rela- 
tion in any community of one field to another is as important as 
the relation of all of them to the central community pattern. 
There is a limit to the allowable density (nearness of airports 
to one another) so that air traffic, circulating around each airport 
preparatory to landing, will not collide. The allowable density 
pattern will change only if new technological advances are made 
in trafic control or if aircraft types change radically in their per- 
formance ability as evidenced by the helicopter. Little thought has 
as yet been given to zoning community areas with respect to 
specialized aviation activities. For example, it appears obvious that 
a flight training field should not be located next to a commercial 
airport, nor should a flight training field be located in a densely 
populated neighborhood; yet such errors in planning will result 
unless regulations are formulated and enforced far enough in ad- 
vance of a surge of new airport development. 


Effect of Mass Production of Aircraft 


At the outset of the present world conflict, the United States had 
the finest system of commercial air transport lines in the world. 
A startling fact, often overlooked, is that the entire prewar com- 
mercial air transport operation in the United States was carried 
on with only 350 planes. Consider the effect on airport planning 
and development in the postwar period if, as experts predict, the 
staggering sum of 25,000 planes for passenger travel and still an- 
other 25,000 planes for cargo transportation will be necessary for 
domestic use alone. This is a long-range viewpoint; such growth 
will not happen overnight. However, with aircraft manufactur- 


ers all set up for mass production, the number of commercial air. 
craft in use can be multiplied many times, amazingly quickly, 
Such growth will necessarily depend upon demand for. commer. 
cial aircraft. It must be carefully controlled, or chaos will result, 


The growth of commercial aviation hinges largely upon political 
and governmental action, both national and international. The 
action of the Civil Aeronautics Board in awarding feeder lines, 
new routes, and route extensions to existing and new airlines will 
be very important intranationally. So also will be the awarding of 
mail and express contracts. Internationally, commercial aviation 
will be dependent upon peace terms at the end of this war, and 
upon the action, both individually and collectively, of the govern. 
ments of international powers who bid for air commerce. 


The new field of international air law is a potential bone of con. 
tention. There must be established a unified international air traf. 
fic control panel of some sort, with power to regulate traffic, to 
set standards, to determine who will engage in international air 
trafic, and to decide to what extent international air agreements 
will be reciprocal. Just who will establish a policy of freedom of 
the air and its limitations is a moot question. The establishment 
of an open port system for planes and the question of restricted 
areas will also have to be settled. 


Four New Ideas: 


There exists today a potential demand for a gigantic commercial 
aviation system. The realization of such a system will be based 
upon entirely new concepts, understanding of which is essential. 
These are mainly as follows: the relation of space and time, the 
re-study of physical geography, the re-analysis of commercial 
geography, and the capabilities of the airplane. 


1—Airline Space-Time 


First, a person must understand that the invisible merchandise of 
an airline is time, and that this special Airline Time makes a num- 
ber of things economically and physically possible that are im- 
possible for ordinary land or water carriers. Airline Time repre- 
sents a conquest of space heretofore unequaled. In integrating 
time and space the airplane has made Airline Time, rather than 
land miles, the measure of distance. It is necessary to realize that 
this earth is fast shrinking in size. No spot on earth is more than 
sixty hours from any airport. By air, the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area is only 13 hours from London, 16 hours from Moscow, or 26 
hours from Chungking. Similar schedules can be created for any 


Continuing the sequence of photographs of transport planes, past, present, and future: The cover 
of this issue shows an air transport designed in 1856 by one B. Chauvelot (drawing from Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences) and a DC4 commercial plane, the workhorse of tomorrow’s 
airlines (TWA photo.) Below, Douglas DC-3, the standard airliner prior to the war. Below, 
right, Naval transport C-54, one of the military planes which is even now threatening the DC-3 


with obsolescence. 
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locality. Such conquests of space are usually put aside as achieve- 
ments for the future. It is difficult to comprehend that such travel 
is possible today and that only the world-wide conflict prevents 
the global establishment of commercial runs to serve far distant 
points. Consider that these airline time-distances are computed 
on the basis of an average speed of only 300 miles per hour. Add 
to this the fact that 400 miles per hour on long flights will more 
likely be the cruising speed of the near future. The skeptics will 
have to be convinced if communities are to be well planned and 
capital wisely invested for today’s Air Age. 


2—The Bird’s Eye View 


Secondly, a person must acquire a new concept—the Air Age 
concept—of physical geography. For aircraft there is no differ- 
ence between land and water, desert or mountain, county line or 
international boundary. Physical barriers are set aside while in 
flight and must only be considered seriously when landing or 
taking off, or when trouble develops. Physical geography will be 
subordinated to commercial geography in determining the air 
routes of the future. The main exception to this would be the 
location of refueling bases as established in conformity to physical 
and geographical conditions. The airplane can take advantage 
of the shortest distance between two points—the great circle 
courses over the surface of the earth—and follow these courses 
by celestial navigation. Add to this an examination of the earth 
in the form of a globe. Of prime importance to Americans today 
is the fact that the land masses of practically all the important 
world areas are concentrated in the northern hemisphere, and 
are extremely close to one another by aerial navigation over the 
polar regions. Polar routes offer the possibility of providing re- 
fueling bases for the land plane, which, up to a certain gross 
tonnage, is far more economical to operate than the seaplane. 


3—Payload Geography 


Thirdly, a new concept of commercial geography must be under- 
stood. It is necessary for any commercial air route to be eco- 
nomically successful if it is to remain in existence. The economics 
of air line operation using land planes is based upon the fact that 
the shorter the distances between refueling bases the greater the 
payload. Then, ndte that these short-hop refueling bases can be 
adequately provided on polar routes and the fact that 90 per cent 
of the earth’s population is concentrated in the northern hemi- 
sphere. In this concentration of population the supply and de- 
mand for air travel will be found, and a means for a quick, eco- 


New Pencit Points is indebted to Mr. F. R. Meisch 
for the drawings used within the text; to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority for the diagrams of airport 
growth; and to the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences for the Cruikshank and Hoboken cartoons. 
Photographs reproduced by courtesy of U. S. Navy, 
Acme, United Airlines, Skyways Magazine, Curtiss- 
Wright, Lockheed, Fairchild, Douglas Aircraft, 
American Airlines, Pan-American Airlines, Crouse- 
Hinds, Portland Cement Association, Vought-Si- 
horsky, Sigurd Fischer, Rocky Mountain, Hedrich- 
Blessing, Byrne, Peele, George Jervas, Robert Dam- 
ora. Many of these sources contributed valuable 
editorial suggestions. 





Below, Lockheed’s mighty Constellation, another high-speed, long-range plane with great cargo 
capacity. Now used for military purposes only, exact performance data are not available; but in 
civilian use it can carry 55 passengers and a crew of 9 nonstop from Los Angeles to New York 
in record time. Above is a new all-steel cargo plane designed by Fairchild for military transport. 





Performance data are secret; the plane is apparently not yet in production. 
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tion of existing key cities and the nation’s economy will still 
further determine air routes. 


4—What Planes Can Do 


And lastly, an understanding of the capabilities of the airplane 
is necessary to complete the Air Age picture. Aircraft have been 
increasing in size, efficiency, and cargo- or passenger-carrying 
capacity ever since man first flew a heavier-than-air machine; but 
developments of the last few years have truly made the Air Age 
possible. The standard, reliable DC-3 of the airlines faces relega- 
tion to the feeder line routes of the future. Already a number 
of aircraft types, expressly designed to perform air carrier func- 
tions on an economic basis, which are either in existence, in pro- 
duction, or on the drafting table, supersede it. Characteristics and 
performance data vary but all have several things in common. 
Physically they are bigger ships than the airlines operated in pre- 
war days; they are designed for greater payloads; they operate 
at higher speeds, with greater efficiency, forecasting reductions in 
the cost of air travel and transportation. They incorporate the 
latest technological developments and operate with a greater fac- 
tor of safety. The skyliners of the Air Age will be real luxury 
liners, with conveniences previously unthought-of for aircraft. 
Some will be multi-engined planes operating in the stratosphere, 
at speeds of 400 miles per hour or better, on nonstop transcon- 
tinental or international flights. The payload-versus-range charac- 
teristics of many cargo ships must necessarily remain a military 
secret until after the war, a fact which makes it difficult accurately 
to forecast air cargo developments. 


C.A.V.U. No Matter What the Weather 


Aviation in the Air Age will no longer be subject to the vagaries 
of the weather. Airlines will be able to maintain more accurate 
time schedules than surface carriers (railroads and buses) by 
means of technological developments. Stratospheric planes will 
fly great-circle courses, above weather, and will land and take off 
through any kind of weather via the radio beam and radar. Dense 
fog and blinding snow will not ground planes large enough to be 
equipped with all the latest instruments and safety devices. This 
inability of the small cub type of aircraft to carry all the neces- 
sary safety instruments will finally render it obsolete except for 
military and commercial aviation training purposes; presupposing, 


nomical exchange of goods will be desired. A study of the loca- 


of course, that the helicopter will be the plane for all general. 
purpose flying. 


Airway and airport traffic control has anticipated these new tech. 
nological developments, which will allow aircraft to be “stacked” 
in layers or spaced in “trains” for blind flying. Such safety devices 
will simplify traffic control problems and will allow a greater 
density of aircraft per unit of space, during bad weather, than 
has previously been possible. The use of radar, however, will not 
allow a greater traffic density than can be handled under C.A.V.U. 
(clear and visibility unlimited) conditions. The problem of in. 
creased numbers of aircraft and greater densities per unit of space 
has already received considerable study by traffic-control experts, 
who have proposed methods of handling it. 


Rates Down, Demand Up 


Increased operating efficiencies will permit changes in rate struc- 
tures, which will in turn increase the demand for air travel and 
transportation. Reasonable estimates indicate that current pass- 
enger rates (about 5 cents per mile) will be reduced to 3 or even 
2% cents per mile. Present cargo rates of 80 to 90 cents a ton 
mile will be reduced to 15 or even 10 cents, comparing favor. 
ably with existing rail express rates which average 11 to 18 cents 
per ton mile. Motor freight, at 5 to 7 cents per ton mile, will be 
relatively safe from competition. 


Such rates suggest basic shifts in methods of travel and transpor- 
tation. It is reasonable to anticipate that all first class mail going 
more than 100 miles will be transported by air. The majority 
of first class rail and Pullman passengers will also travel by air. 
Much cargo now moving by rail express in excess of 150 miles 
will probably be carried by air. It is also possible that some high- 
grade cargo now moved by LCL freight will be diverted to air 
transportation. It is not difficult to foresee the passing of the 
ocean liner in favor of hourly transoceanic air service. Already 
foreseen are operations involving the establishment of non-stop 
transcontinental flights, local runs and express flights between 
major terminals serving minor ports, and feeder line systems 
serving the main transcontinental trunk line. The increased use 
of air travel and transportation is not expected to supplant wholly, 
but rather to supplement, other forms of transportation; in fact, 
it will create new traffic problems and stimulate other forms of 
transportation. Changes that will necessarily accompany this shift 
in transportation medium will have profound effects upon city 
planning and will provide additional realms for architectural 
activity. 


An early attempt at building a cargo 
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VIEW OF THE NEW FLYING SHIP NOW BUILDING AT HOBOKEN. 


New Pencil Points, November, | 943 
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Basic Requirements for Ground Facilities 


This architectural activity will be centered principally at airports. 
There will be administration buildings and control centers to de- 
sign, Office buildings, passenger terminals, possibly small hotels, 
newsreel theatres, cafes, restaurants, recreational facilities, clubs, 
schools, service stations, bus stations, garages (especially heated 
public garages for colder climates), hangars, shop facilities, over- 
haul bases, manufacturing plants, fire stations, and power plants. 
For cargo ports there will be warehouses with heated and re- 
frigerated sections, sheltered plane and truck loading docks in 
colder climates, receiving and shipping facilities, possibly markets, 
and the usual collection of hangars, shops, offices, administration 
and control buildings. In the city proper there will be ticket of- 
fices, travel agencies, and terminals with limousine service to air- 
ports. The problem of handling a large percentage of mail by 
air will result in specialized post office facilities at many ports. 
Additional thought will reveal even more opportunities for the 
architect. 


Airports 


The primary center of all this activity being the airport, it is rea 
sonable to assume that airport location and plan deserve primary 
attention. Factors roughly governing the selection of site, elimi- 
nating politics, are as follows: type of airport, anticipated develop- 
ment, relation to city or services it will perform, relation to ex- 
isting airports, altitude, topography, soil conditions, adequate 
drainage, man-made and natural obstructions, relation to, and 
condition of, existing traffic arteries, public transportation services, 
railroad facilties, weather conditions such as fog, wind, etc., the 
nearness to, or cost of, adequate water supply, sewage disposal, 
electric power, fire protection, telephone and telegraph lines, land 
costs, construction costs, existing rules on runway clearance lines, 
glide angles and air traffic control, and most important, the pos- 
sibility of future expansion. 


First consideration should be given to development of a master 
plan and to acquiring enough land to provide adequately for ex- 
pansion for a considerable period of time. Failure to proceed in 
this manner, a weakness of many an airport plan, has caused 
waste of much municipal money. Secondly, consideration should 
be given to locating buildings, with respect to each other and to 
clearance lines, so they can be expanded to meet growing needs. 
This is especially true of administration buildings with loading 
ramp positions, of commercial airline hangars, and of manufactur- 
ing plant hangars. 
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CAA Standards 


A number of basic airport types have been proposed and are in 
existence, and many theories of airport design. The standard 
design is that proposed by the CAA, with variations by stages. 


This plan, which has previously been declared quite adequate, can 
have its operational limits increased only by using dual, possibly 
triple, runways. Its great fault is that the usual number of load- 
ing ramp positions which can be accommodated is insufficient for 
more than dual-runway traffic. Furthermore, operational conflicts 
occur at the ends of the runways and taxi distances vary, becom- 
ing extremely great as the number of parallel runways is increased. 
This type of airport plan has runway clearances now considered 
below minimum, as well as runways of non-uniform length. This 
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criticism is all from the theoretical standpoint. In actual practice 
a still greater picture of inadequacy emerges when additional 
physical limitations of site, terrain, obstructions, ill advised expan- 
sion, etc. are taken into consideration. This, the common pattern 
of many existing airports, renders them obsolete and impractical. 
The standard CAA field can accommodate only 60 to 75 opera- 
tions per hour, usually much less under adverse weather conditions. 


The “Central Design’”’ 


One of the most interesting designs from a theoretical standpoint, 
and possibly relative to immediate future developments and po- 
tential variation, is the central design proposed by Hans S. Lubig 
of the CAA. This scheme cuts taxiing of aircraft to a minimum, 
and permits many landings and takeoffs in a relatively short 
period of time. 








The principal advantages of the central design are its lack of con- 
Hict between flight operations, uniformity and small variance in 
taxi distance, uniformity in length of runways and the possibility 
of runway expansion, as well as the separation of runways by a 
distance of 1000 feet or more. By providing for central design 
variations such as the use of island stations around the central 
control building, it is possible to set up 20 to 60 loading ramp 
positions. The distance from hangar areas to the central terminal 
is a minimum from all parts of the field—though it is much 
greater than is common in the operation of most commercial 
airlines today. In the future, major overhaul facilities (at bases 
requiring them) may have to be located well away from the ter- 
minal as a means of providing for expansion of all buildings and 
grounds facilities. Cost studies have indicated that the necessary 
underground access to the field’s center would soon be paid for 
by savings resulting from smaller taxi distances and increased 
operating efficiency. 


international Airports 


Of unusual interest will be the development of special international 
airports. For the immediate postwar period it is safe to assume 
that international trafic will utilize existing major commercial 
fields. As traffic volume increases, special fields designated as ports 
of entry and departure will necessarily be created to serve areas 
or regions rather than a single municipality. Such ports will 
usually be developed near great metropolitan areas because sup- 
ply and demand factors are concentrated there. Problems of 
adequate customs and immigration control will be simplified if 
international traffic is segregated from domestic traffic. Linguistic 
problems of airport traffic control in handling foreign aircraft, as 


well as the necessary radio facilities and mechanical equipment, 


are likely to be too numerous to be supplied adequately by the 
average commercial field. The great variety of aircraft likely to 
be engaged in international trafic may impose a special pattern 
or require a larger-than-average airport. 


Up to the present the aircraft designer has continuously challenged 
the airport designer to plan for new aircraft with varied oper- 
ating characteristics. Conversely, it appears fair for the airport 
designer to challenge the aircraft designer with a new type of air- 
port which would eliminate many of the planning bottlenecks 
that occur at existing airports. Some thought has been devoted 
to this new airport as a single system of parallel runways three 
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Chart above shows possible distribution of various types of air- fields interspersed between. Below, size of metropolitan airports 
ports about a future metropolitan center. Note terminals and cargo by decades, all drawn to same scale. Both charts from Civil 
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to ten miles in length, each separated by a thousand or more feet. 
Parallel to these runways would be the taxiway or ways, and still 
more distant the aircraft-parking and building lines. Such an air- 
port is predicated upon the theory that the higher the range of 
aircraft cruising speeds, the higher the landing and take-off speeds 
and so the greater the length of the runways needed as a safety 
factor for normal operations and instrument landings. Cross run- 
ways, Which eliminate so much valuable airport area from the 
buildable class because of clearance lines, are omitted. In their 
place a V-shaped paved area is provided at each end of the parallel 
runway system to allow for landing and take-off with reference 
to wind direction and velocity. This “funneling in” of flight op- 
erations challenges the aircraft designer to design a plane little 
affected by cross winds and provided with landing gear capable 
of maximum directional control at ground speeds. 





An airport of this pattern would require glide angles and clear- 
ances only at the two ends of the field, and room for runway 
lengthening, if any, only in those same directions. Expansion in 
the number of runways could be anticipated by limiting buildings 
to one side of the field, or by planning initially for a definite 
number of future runways before starting construction on both 
sides of the field. Furthermore, it would be possible to provide 
adequate areas for terminal and hangar developments—even allow- 
ing for both cargo and passengers to be handled at the same port 
on opposite sides of the field. Additional advantages would be 
the minimum taxi distances and the quality of runway lengths. 


Terminal Buildings 


Next to airport design, terminal building (or station design) 
seems to be the biggest problem. There will be as many airport 
administration buildings or terminal designs and types as there 
are airports if present trends continue. Already there exist some 
basic administration buildings patterns, created by the CAA and 
influenced by structures at La Guardia Field and at Washington 
National Airport. The latter buildings have some admirable fea- 
tures, but none can be considered the ultimate in terminal design. 
Administration buildings may very likely become “typed” in plan, 
but with minor variations according to type or function of the 
airport, and size of community or volume of air traffic served. 
Here again, as in airport design, many factors enter the picture. 
The basic problem seems to lie in developing for the terminal 
building a master plan which will permit inexpensive alteration 
and expansion, as a means of allowing financial investment in 
the building to be limited initially and then increased at intervals 
to parallel traffic growth at the port. Terminal buildings will 
have to continue to accommodate increasing passenger, mail, and 
cargo traffic until each type of traffic has increased sufficiently in 
Volume to justify separate terminal or port facilities. For small 
feeder line airports this may never occur—at least in the normal 
life of any station facilities erected immediately after the war. At 
larg. airports this break will occur sooner; some cities will be 
ready for separate passenger and cargo terminals at the end of 
the war. 


Eliminating cargo terminals for the moment, let us consider 
Passenger terminals and the factors influencing their design. Here 
exists the greatest problem in dealing with variables that has come 


before architects in a long time. The basic factors influencing 
passenger terminal design are as follows: the aircraft, the pass- 
enger, his friends, his baggage, the spectator, mail and express, 
the automobile, and the employee. The question of terminal build- 
ing location and views of the field is usually predetermined by 
the airport plan. The obvious relation of such a structure to soil 
conditions, utilities, highways, etc. will be neglected here as this is 
also predetermined to a degree by the airport plan. Analyze the 
basic factors and one common characteristic is apparent: they are 
all mobile, variable factors, changing in size and quantity or both, 
and all act as integrated parts of the entire scheme. 


To consider them in detail, aircraft are increasing in physical size, 
in carrying capacity, in number, and in requiring greater area for 
manoeuvering. But the rate of these increases is indeterminate. 
The day is past when commercial airlines will standardize on one 
type of plane, as almost occurred when the DC-3 was commer- 
cially accepted. However, the number of aircraft manufacturers 
now operating with gigantic production setups indicates that a 
great number of types and sizes of commercial planes will be 
available. Competition between airlines foreshadows the use of 
different types of planes by each line in its effort to fly more func- 
tional ships than competitors. The problem of operating feeder 
lines, local short-stop flights (milk runs), non-stop transcontinen- 
tal and trans-oceanic routes points to the use of different types 
of aircraft for specialized uses within a single air carrier company. 


Facilities for Passengers 


Greater carrying capacity and increased demand for air travel 
leads inevitably to an increase in number of passengers, possibly 
to increased acceptance of baggage at minimum charges over and 
above the 40-lb. free limit. The passenger is a particular problem 
in that his demands for service at terminals are bound to become 
more varied and complex as air travel expands. The basic pass- 
enger demand is for toilet facilities, communications, and food. 
Toilet facilities must be ample; adjacent lounges are essential. 
Communications are of three varieties: telephone, telegraph, and 
mail. The telephone booth is easily located at focal points in 
numbers sufficient for all needs. Telegraph offices are not as 
flexible; it is not profitable to provide them in quantity. Tele- 
grams must usually be sent from telephone booths or ticket 
counters. Airport post offices, for air mail, can be enlarged by 
adding public service windows, general delivery facilities, even 
post office boxes. The mail pick-up box can be strategically located 
to serve widely separated parts of the terminal. As for food and 
refreshment, it is reasonable to assume that large airports will 
have diversified developments such as cafeterias, restaurants, pub- 
lic and private dining rooms, lunch counters, soda bars, sandwich 
bars, tap rooms, “sky rooms,” grills, clubs, etc. 


Secondary facilities for passenger service are also multiple and 
still more diversified, although these will be essential only at major 
airports. Baggage check rooms or mechanical lockers, separate 
and distinct from the airlines baggage room, are desirable. The 
demand for candy, cigars, news, magazines, souvenirs, drugs, etc., 
must be satisfied. Newsreel theatres, billiards, bowling, and other 
amusements may be demanded by the passenger who has time on 
his hands. Short-duration, round-trip passengers will desire pro- 
tected parking lot facilities. In colder climates, heated parking 
garages and service facilities may be profitable. Barber and beauty 
shops, as well as many hotel accommodations (sleeping rooms, 
showers and dressing rooms, conference or exhibition rooms, 
laundry and tailor services, etc.) will also be desired. Many de- 
mands of a minor nature, but extremely important to the pass- 
enger, such as the procurement of cigarettes, candy, and soft 
drinks, can be satisfied by installing automatic vending machines. 
The passenger, a mobile unit, must be controlled and guided for 
safety and operating efficiency, in his own interest. The rate of 
passenger growth is also indeterminate. Passenger travel has been 
seasonal, but the war has temporarily, perhaps permanently, ended 
seasonal fluctuations. 


Attendant upon many air travelers are friends and relatives, to 
see them off or welcome them. These well wishers alone can 
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create a serious problem, (aside from that of the idle curiosity-led 
spectator) since they will do anything to remain with or meet 
passengers. It is questionable whether present methods of ticket- 
taking and gate-control can survive unchanged. 


Next consider the spectator, who usually pays the taxes which 
finance the airport and its terminal building, and consequently 
feels that he has a right to use it as a place for sight-seeing, enter- 
tainment, and dining. The old fashioned habit of going down to 
the railroad station to watch the trains come in has now been re- 
placed by a kindred mass movement to the airport. Surveys vary, 
but the majority indicate that spectators now outnumber pass- 
engers in the ratio of 6 or 8 to 1. Charging admission to the field 
has not curbed spectators; and though it has added another source 
of revenue, it has sometimes greatly irked the taxpayer-spectator. 
How long the airport will remain a novelty and thus have a spec- 
tator problem is also indeterminate and must be considered in 
terminal design. It is essential to segregate the spectator from 
all operations, and from passenger services and activities, to as 
great a degree as possible. 


Separation of Mail and Passenger Traffic 


Mail and express, on the increase at an indeterminate rate, de- 
pend greatly upon a proper circulation system to expedite their 
movement and handling. They also require adequate, efficient 
equipment, plus readily expansible space for their handling. The 
airmail post office, already mentioned, will have much greater 
importance if volume of air mail continues to increase until all 
first class mail going more than 150 or 200 miles is handled by 
air. Under such conditions it is not unlikely that independent 
post office structures will be required at major airports and ter- 
minals to handle and sort mail., Since feeder line operations are 
likely to involve a combination of mail and passenger traffic, it 
appears extremely doubtful that air mail and passenger operations 
will be carried on at separate fields, even at major terminals. It 
does seem logical that as cargo trafic develops, air express will 
be divorced from passenger operations, especially on transcon- 
tinental trunk lines, and will need separate fields. 


The automobile, increasing in numbers at the airport, will very 
likely remain the most mobile method of transportation to and 
from the airport and will require adequate circulation and park- 
ing facilities. Parking areas may require subdivision or segregation 
as to user; moreover, if parking space is limited, other solutions to 
the transportation problem (buses, trams, surface cars, subways) 
should be analyzed and, if necessary, incorporated into the local 
transportation system. 


As the number of airport employees increases with the general 
development, their problems will become correspondingly mag- 
nified. Efficient terminal operation demands a constant minimum 
number of personnel on hand at all times. They will want the 
usual services (food, refreshment, toilet facilities, locker rooms, 
rest rooms) separate in many instances from those of the airline 
passenger. With respect to office space, there is every reason to 
recommend that the administrative function as represented by 
offices (not airport control functions) be removed as a wing or 
even a distinct building away from the aircraft ramp positions; 
thus providing for expansion, reducing noise created by aircraft, 
and eliminating the confusion which results when administration 
and passenger and spectator services are combined. All these point 
to a definite need for flexibility, and for planning for future ex- 
pansion, in the design of passenger terminal buildings. 


Efficient Operation of Air Terminals 


The great extent of operational activities in the new air terminals 
will require just as efficient an operational setup as was previously 
achieved by personal contact systems. Use of public address sys- 
tems, intercommunication systems, private lines, pneumatic tubes, 
conveyor belt systems, elevators, lifts, escalators, television, etc., 
make this possible. These will be the solutions to the handling of 
mail, express, baggage, weather reports, flight plans, orders, and 
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Size of Typical Class 1-2-3-4-5 Airports 


Diagrams above and at top of page 45 are from the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. The above diagramstand the pub- 
lished proposal for New York’s gigantic Idlewild Airpott, 
across page, are based on rectangular and diagonal run- 
ways laid out in accordance with prevailing winds. 
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Proposals for Idlewild Airport, New York City 


The scheme for New York’s future transcontinental and trans- 
oceanic air terminal, at Idlewild on Long Island, may be super- 
seded by a more advanced design. Below is the published scheme, 
the familiar rectangle-and-diagonal layout greatly enlarged to pro- 
vide 13 miles of runways, some of them 10,000 ft. long, 200 ft. 
wide. Recently American Aviation revealed that at least one air- 
line questions this layout, proposing instead a “tangent runway” 
pattern, which is pinwheel-like, with terminal building and ramps 
forming the hub, and runways, the tangential “spokes.” Landings, 
made with 45° of wind direction, point toward the hub; takeoffs 








are made similarly but away from the center. Taxi distance is 
much reduced. Access to central buildings is by tunnel under 
runways. Studies reportedly show that the rectangular scheme 
will permit only 80 takeoffs and landings per hour (at this rate, 
estimates indicate, New York will need 3 Idlewilds plus LaGuardia 
Field within 9 years after the war) while a single tangential layout 
at Idlewild could permit 375 plane movements per hour. Among 
other claimed advantages this would reduce land area needed for 
the total volume of air traffic from 12,834 to 5612 acres. 
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tickets, from centralized offices to decentralized loading stations, 
ports, docks or ramps. 


Based upon this kind of analysis, Northwest Airlines has been 
studying the passenger terminal problem and is in the process 
of designing several theoretically ideal terminals. Plans have been 
conceived with a view to having answers ready for the questions 
that have and will come from municipalities when they plan new 
passenger terminals. The position of the airlines as advisors to the 
municipalities they serve is a serious one inasmuch as both must 
plan their air age future together. What either does will have a 
decided effect upon the others; future efforts must be even more 
cooperative than they have been in the past. 


The important principle upon which one terminal solution was 
based may be stated as follows. It has been estimated that in some 
cities 80 to 90 percent of all airline tickets are purchased at down- 
town ticket offices, because the airport ticket office is remote. 
The airport passenger is presumably interested in buying airline 
time; such time should be carried over into ground operations 
as far as possible. It should not take the passenger an hour to 
reach the airport, nor should we have to be there half an hour 
ahead of scheduled departure for a flight of perhaps only an 
hour’s duration. Travel time to the airport is regulated principally 
by distance and existing speed laws, so that once an airport site 
is selected this factor is fixed. However, the passenger who ar- 
rives at the airport by private car, cab, airline limousine, or bus 
is primarily interested in a direct effortless transfer from his auto- 
motive conveyance through the airport barrier to the plane, with 
his ticket being checked and his baggage cared for en route. The 
reverse process is true for “terminating” passengers. Only those 
who are changing planes or are held over at the airport will make 
the most of the services provided in the terminal building. 


The solution referred to provides a number of individual docks 
or passenger stations, connected by covered passageways and un 
derground service tunnels for utilities, mail, and express. These 
docks are flexible entities in that they can be added one after 
another as the demand arises. They are centered so as to pro- 
vide between them the minimum space required for aircraft to 
manoeuver into ramp position. They are flexible in that they can 
be respaced if larger aircraft are operated, or their waiting rooms 
and services can be expanded to meet the needs of aircraft with 
greater passenger capacity. Several docks can be set aside for in- 
ternational traffic, and additional facilities for customs and immi 
gration can be provided. If time tables are accurately maintained 
there is no reason why every hour, on the hour, a plane should 
not leave from Dock 5 for Seattle just as the westbound express 
always is to be found on Track 5 at 6 A.M. Furthermore, the 
entire terminal could be operated by the municipality and the 
airlines as a joint project, or separate docks could be rented to 
separate airlines in proportion to their schedule of operations. 
This latter system would allow the airlines exterior advertising 
by means of controlled signs on each dock. 


Weather Protection at the Air Terminal 


Still more problems of terminal design have not as yet reached 
an ultimate solution. In inclement weather, particularly in colder 
climates, protected en-planeing and de-planeing of passengers and 
baggage is a big problem. In designing the aforementioned dock 
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Control Towers 
Top to bottom, La Guardia Field, New York; a military airport; 
El Paso, Texas, commercial airport; a Naval Air Station. 
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George Cruikshank, in 1843, thought he made the “impossible” the butt of his w 
military developments today, his predictions weren't very far-fetched. (Drawing from Institute of 
Aeronautical Science.) 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo, courtey Skyways 


Above, a Beechcraft Transport, typical of the 
smaller plane which may serve feeder lines and 
the wealthier private fliers. Below, the much- 
publicized helicopter, projected by some as the 
future air-flivver, everyman’s plane, etc. 











system, telescoping passageways from dock to plane were en- 
visioned, but these were not regarded as final. Mail and express 
in such a dock system could be handled underground, with lifts 
up to planes on ramps. This system will eliminate the en- 
ormous cost of attempting to enclose the entire plane, a difficult 
problem because aircraft are still increasing in size. However, if 
aircraft become larger, some ships may load from second- or third- 
story levels, a scheme which requires bridges, cantilevered plat- 
forms, or special nose docks for head-on loading. Such planes 
may revolutionize air terminal design by distributing different 
kinds of traffic to different levels: mail, express, and baggage at 
ground level, passengers and friends on an intermediate level, 
spectators on the top level. 


Ad 






Another solution to loading under cover is the use of tunnel 
shelters much like some of the wood, laminated-arch hangars 
now in use. Such shelters would be open at both ends and would 
“process” planes through in train fashion. In cold climates, quick- 
operating doors could be provided at each end. 





This type of passenger station is suitable for line station operations 
only. It would not be desirable for a terminal, where the lead 
plane could delay other flights. Such facilities, though, may be 
suitable for cargo terminals where maintenance of accurate time 
tables is not imperative, but saving perishable cargo from damage 
is important. 





Nose loading of passenger or cargo ships makes it necessary to 
use cantilevered roofs over nose docks. This method, unless the 
design incorporates hangar facilities, appears to be too costly and 
clumsy an expedient except for warm climates, due to the difficul- 
ties involved if anything more than the nose of the ship is en- 
closed. Northwest Airlines has already successfully used “nose 
hangars” for aircraft repair and maintenance work, and for re- 
moving engine and propellers for overhaul in very cold temper- 
atures. In these cases, aircraft remain in the hangars for a long 
time. There is also the possibility of approaching aircraft under- 
ground, utilizing lifts to emplane or deplane passengers. This 
is excellent in theory, in that it keeps passengers off the ramp 
areas, but might keep a crew of men busy operating the lifts to 
gratify passengers’ whims. Cargo which has no mind of its own 
could be more easily and expediently handled in this manner. 
Elevators may be unsatisfactory because only limited amounts of 
passengers can be handled per trip, leaving others waiting. 


Problems In Handling Air Cargo 


Cargo handling via aircraft presents a multitude of problems, 
from education of shippers to design of warehouses, docks, and 
cargo handling equipment and systems. This subject has been 
treated in great detail by Karl O. Larson, Chief Engineer for 
Northwest Airlines, in a paper entitled “Terminal Handling of 
Air Cargo,” which was presented in.Chicago on December 9, 
1942, at a meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. It is 
sufficient to say that here again the design of the airplane itself, 
and its method of loading (through top hatches, side doors, nose, 
or up through the bottom) will in a great measure determine the 
type of handling equipment to be used, and will affect the de- 
sign of related structures. It is hoped that ideal solutions will be 
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Administration Buildings 





Upper left, administration buildings at Baltimore and Newark Airports. 
Top right, administration and control unit at a military field. Left, 
Airlines Terminal, on Forty Second Street in New York City, best 
known in-city terminal building. Directly above, Syracuse Airport 
building suggests the possible country-club airport of the future. These 
indicate the range of building types now in existence; few of them 
are really adequate. It is up to designers to make them function accord- 
ing to the demands of the planes they serve. 





















































found more quickly for cargo terminals where there exists no Airport Ground Traffic Problems 


predetermined pattern to mislead designers, than for passenger 
terminals. 


Design of hangars and adjacent shops is another pertinent prob- 
lem, intricately involved with the planning of an airport. Com- 
pletely enclosed hangars are a necessity in cold climates; some 
shelter is necessary for ground crews and mechanics in all cli- 
mates. With the physical size of aircraft still increasing, there ex- 
ists an unpublicized competition between structural engineers and 
aircraft designers, defined as “bigger plane versus bigger hangar.” 
Thoughts differ on hangar design but here again a few factors 
are outstanding. The numbers of commercial aircraft are likely 
to be such that it will be financially impossible to provide com- 
plete hangar coverage for all ships not in operation. Aircraft 
now designed to fly through all kinds of weather can be parked 
outdoors, in those same kinds of weather, without adverse results. 


The analysis of aircraft hangar design problems, as to basic types 
and plans, structural types and variations, as well as a survey of 
the advantages and limitations of each type, is a task as complex 
and difficult as that of terminal design, if not more lengthy. Even 
greater complexities are encountered in the design of specialized 
overhaul and repair shops necessary for the maintenance of a 
commercial airline. Functions and requirements of such shops 
are complex to the point of requiring specialists for their design. 
Hangar and shop layout for a major overhaul base is another 
complex problem, comparable to designing an industrial plant. 
Very important is the external relation of such a base to the airport 
plan as a whole. As has been previously pointed out, there are 
usually both a premium and limitations on buildable area im- 
mediately adjacent to ramps and taxiways. It is therefore rapidly 
becoming obvious that only small routine service hangars and 
facilities can be located near the terminal building. This gives 
planning and location of major overhaul bases a new aspect. 





independent Power Plants for Municipal Airports 


A service that seems to have been overlooked at many municipal 
airports is establishment of a central power plant for heating all 
airport buildings. This could be a source of municipal revenue 
and would limit chimney obstructions to one adjacent location. 
Such a power plant could provide the essential auxiliary power 
service necessary in case of a power failure by the normal sup- 
plier. Failure of radio facilities or field lighting is a dangerous 
situation, especially when weather conditions are adverse. 


This discussion is in essence but a mere skimming over the sur- 
face, an outline of many items requiring deeper study and analysis. 
It has dealt mainly with some of the architectural and airport 
problems of commercial airline operation. The effect of aviation 
upon architectural practices and methods is still another story, 
for aviation has helped to develop the use of plastics, the light 
metals, stressed skin construction, and many other items that will 
not remain the sole property of aviation when the present conflict 
is over. 
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Handling of cargo, passengers, sight-seers, express, and mail de- 
mand a thorough integration of different kinds of traffic facilities 
and equipment. Indeed, expediting various kinds of payloads is 
the crucial problem in terminal building design; to separate the 
different kinds of users from one another and from the merely 
curious requires all the ingenuity the planner can command. At 
left, bottom, freight is lifted into a cargo plane on booms designed 
as part of the plane. Trucks with elevator bodies are another 
approach. At left, above, are two suggestions for loading future 
aerial mammoths: Center, nose-loading of cargo, which Mr. 
Meisch suggests might further benefit from installation of some 
sort of canopy which would provide shelter from weather; and, 
top, a passenger gangplank. On this page, above, two views of 
La Guardia Field terminal building, showing automobile entrance 
over the mail and express entrance; and an elevated walkway, one 
means of segregating traffic. At right, automobile entrance at a 
commercial airport. 
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Oficial U. S. Navy Photo 


Strictly speaking, it is difficult to segregate different kinds 
of hangar buildings by “types”, except as some house 
lighter-than-air ships and others heavier-than-air planes. 
In the former case, the necessity for economizing on 
structure and materials (a war need now, potentially a 
peacetime necessity to reduce costs) has led to interesting 
design solutions. Most of the familiar examples of this 
kind have been executed in concrete or wood; when steel 
is available, it should be at least equally suitable. Indeed, 
one steel-framed example is shown on page 55. 


Above is a Naval hangar of thin-shell concrete construc- 
tion, with exterior arch ribs (Architecturally, this is 
reminiscent of the famous hangar at Orleans, France.) 
Here, the span 1s 294 ft., the rise, 84 feet. Roberts and 
Schaefer were the consulting engineers, Joe H. Lapish was 
the associate architect. 


At left is a National Guard hangar in Iowa, with a con- 
crete roof slab spanning 150 ft., supported by hollow 
box-girders of reinforced concrete. The roof slab is 3 
inches thick. William N. Nielson was the architect and 
engineer; Les Forsyth was the structural engineer. 


On the facing page, in the center, is a typical commercial 
hangar for United Air Lines at the Denver Airport. It is 
chiefly of metal construction, and has an office building 
annex at the rear. Albert Kahn Associated Architects and 
Engineers, Inc. © 


At the bottom of page 53.is a huge Naval dirigible hangar 
constructed of wood. Its design and construction were 
made possible by the development of timber connectors. 
To assure permanence, the wood is pressure-treated against 
decay or attack by insects. 
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ALTERNATE PILE 

FOUNDATIONS 
Above, sections; below, photograph of model, of a type of con- 
crete hangar designed by Charles S. Whitney, consulting engineer, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. It consists of a 4-inch-thick reinforced con- 
crete shell stiffened by integrally cast ribs spaced 20 to 30 feet on 
centers. Part of the roof slab may be replaced with structural 
glass when the size of the hangar is so great that additional 
natural light is advisable. Even longer spans are feas‘ble. 
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Hangar 

For the average case, there are two principal types of hangar doors: canopy and horizontal sliding 
types. Advantages are claimed for both kinds; the designer has to select the one which meets all 
his requirements best. Above is an excellent example of the canopy door, demonstrating how the 
door, when open, offers additional weather protection at the hangar entrance, and how the entire 
opening, jamb-to-jamb, is cleared for use. Below is a double canopy door, shown in two views, 
at the Glenn L. Martin plant, designed by Albert Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 
Here the bottom leaf slides up behind the upper, and both then lift together. 
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Various types of sliding hangar doors appear on this page. 
At left is a motor-driven type for a 250 by 48-ft. opening. 
Leaves move at different rates of speed so that all arrive 
simultaneously at open or closed position. Below is a 
similar door for a Navy lighter-than-ar hangar. Differ- 
ence between the two is that in one case leaves are housed 
within the structure (which prevents use of the full width 
of the hangar as an openable door) and in the other, 
leaves are housed outside the structure (and entire wal! 
width can become clear opening.) 
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fbove is the United Air Lines hangar at the Denver, Colorado, 


Airport, designed by Albert Kahn Associated Architects and En 
gineers, Inc. It is another development of principles demonstrated 
in the photograph at top right. 


The lighter-than-air hangar at the immediate right is equipped 
with “orange-peel” doors—basically a horizontal sliding door, but 
with leaves pivoted at the top center. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photos 





Laboratories and 
Test Buildings 





Top of page, an early wind tunnel at an Army air field, designed by the Construct 
ing Quartermaster Corps. Lower picture shows the cold chamber for a wind tunnel; 
here are included a large testing area, office and control room space, and a refriget- 
ating un:t. This unit was designed by ]. Gordon Turnbull, Inc., and Sverdrup and 
Parcel, consulting engineers. (Official U. S. Army Air. Corps Photos.) 
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On this page are two groups of engine test blocks. In general, this type of structure re- 
quires one or more test cells, each with an exhaust stack equipped with baffles or other- 
wise treated to reduce the volume of escaping sound; and control-rooms from which 
motors can be safely observed in operation. Cells may be paired or arranged around a 
single stack for economy. The steel roll-up doors in the upper example are note worthy. 
Both these units were designed for United Aircraft Corp. by Albert Kahn 

Architects and Engineers, Inc. Details of similar units were presented in an earlier issue 
of New Penci Points ( August, 1943, pages 75-76.) 
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Subsidiary Buildings for War 
Indicate Peacetime Requirements 


Buildings on these two pages are all at large Army and 
Navy fields; though not all will have their counterparts 
in a peacetime establishment, they embody some design 
and construction principles which will prove valuable. 
The firing-range cover, at right, was designed by the 
U. S. Engineers for an armament laboratory group. It is 
a rigid-frame concrete structure, with ribs on the outside 
to preserve a required smooth interior surface. Below is 
an Army test laboratory group consisting of hangars, 
tower and operations unit, and engineering shops. It was 
designed by the U. S. Engineers, with Roberts and 
Schaefer as consultants on the shops building, of which an 
interior is shown: at the right. 
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Below is another experimental group, the propulsion laboratory, 
at an Army field. There are a one story laboratory and two test 
cells with parabolic ends. Cell control rooms are of lightweight 
concrete masonry. Rial T. Parrish was architect for this group. 
All structures on this page are of concrete (official U. S. Air 
Corps photos). 
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Top of page, the municipally-owned Chicago and Southern Air- 
lmes hanger and office building. Leased to the airline, the struc- 
tures were designed by the engineering staff, Public Works De- 
partment, Memphis, Tennessee. It is an example of a “service” 
airport for a large metropolitan center. Above is huge assembly 
and repair shop of a Southern Naval air station; architects, 
Robert & Co. 


Below, views of U. S. Army field propellor torque stands. Essen- 


Official U. S. Navy Photo. 


tially they are enormous Venturi sections grouped in 2-cell units. 
Problems were need for vibration-protection for control room, 
for smooth cell-interiors, and an interior shape changing from a 
45-ft. square to a 42-ft. circle, and back to the square again. All- 


concrete structure. Test-blocks on independent foundations, to 
solid rock, pass through Venturi structure, are cushioned with 
cork, mastic, and sand. An exhaust tunnel runs under the full 
length of the stands. U. S. Army Engineers designed the units. 
(Official U. S. Army Air Corps photos.) 
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Building Equipment: 
Heating, Lighting, Power, Service Outlets 


Perhaps the most complex part of designing 
buildings for the aviation industry has to do 
with providing the necessary services. Not only 
is the airplane the most up-to-the-minute symp- 
tom of technological advance—and hence, one 
which requires the newest and best for service, 
maintenance, construction, and repair. Such a 
building as a modern hangar or assembly plant, 
necessary because of the size and unique func- 
tion of the airplane, complicates the problem. 
Heating an assembly building, for instance, is a 
difficult job. 


At the top of this page is a view of a Curtiss- 
Wright assembly building designed by Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc.; 
at right is an Army hangar. Both are huge 
structures with tremendous doors which increase 
heating difficulties. Various methods have been 
used in different cases: one interesting means 
consists of a series of floor outlets, running full 
door width, from which blasts of warmed air 
are directed upward across the opening. 
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Lighting has several unusual jobs to do, particularly in as assem 
bly or reconditioning building. Above is Pan American Airways’ 
Clipper hangar at La Guardia Field, New York. Light in such 
structures must illuminate under sides and vertical surfaces of 
planes, as well as top surfaces, well enough to permit fast, ac- 
curate work. (It takes 141 mechanics, working three 8-hour shifts, 
to perform in two days the complete inspection of servicing routine 
which must be carried out before a Clipper just in from Europe 
can be sent on the return trip.) Parts of the building can be used 
as reflectors: White floors have been found to reflect much light 
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to the bottoms of planes. And below is a hangar in which the 
lower portions of walls are highly light-reflective, and porthole- 
like lighting fixtures have been installed slightly below normal eye 
level to provide supplemental illumination. 

To provide power and service outlets needed seems a more com- 
plicated problem in a plane factory than in a commercial hangar. 
At times this has been done by using an underfloor grid of service 
lines, similar in principle to sub-floor duct systems used in office 
buildings, with outlets at specified intervals. Removable plates 
cover the outlets when they are not in use. 




















Field Lighting 



















Airport lighting is such a specialized part of design for aviation 
that expert advice should be sought in all cases. It is necessary to 
indicate the limits of the field and location of runways, which 
have also to be illuminated. In addition, air traffic control is 
facilitated by portable and fixed traffic lights as aids to radio con- 
trol. The whole system of lighting is unified and controlled from 
the operations suite. There all the aids to flight control are co- 
ordinated. It can be seen from even this abbreviated description 
that airport lighting is one of the most important factors to be 
considered in design of modern airports. With multiplication not 
only of the number of planes, but also of the types of air traffic 
—private, cargo, passenger, and military conventional plane and 
helicopter—problems of air traffic become even more involved, 
and lighting’s part even more important. 
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Above, range and flood lights at North Beach << ate 1 
Airport, New York, one of the earlier installa- = Belo 
tions. Below, portable traffic signal as used at ‘plex 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Airport. At right, floodlight 

at end of runway, with transformer housed in i 


base, North Beach Airport; and beacon tower 
with illuminated wind sock, Philadelphia Airport. 
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Above, floodlights installed on hangar piers, where they help idlumin- 
ate the-hanger apron as well as runways; Rochester, (N. Y.) Airport. 
Below, typical control desk for lighting equipment, showing the com- 
plexity of the system; Ford Airport. 














Wood Hangars for Modification Center 


U. S. Army Engineers 
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One of the new architectural problems created by the growth of 


aviation—the provision of facilities for large-scale yepair opera- 
tions—was solved by the U. S. Army Engineers according to the 
plan illustrated on the opposite page. This midwest modification 


center, intended for large military aircraft, consists of eight 
hangars in two north-south rows of four each. The illustration 
shows two of these hangars of 177-foot span each. The other six, 
although of but 160-foot span, are similar to the two shown. The 
two rows of hangars are separated by two-story timber-frame 
shops; about sixty feet from the hangars, both to the north and 
south, are timber-frame office-administration buildings; one of 
these includes a control tower. 


Controlling factors in the design were the necessity for elasticity 
in the use of the hangars, and the need for a convenient placement 
of shops and offices. According to the layout, shops are within 
easy reach of the hangars, and office buildings are placed where 
shop noises cannot disturb the office personnel. The hangar doors 
open out on areas free from obstruction from either shop or office 
buildings. Because of their location between the hangars, the 
shops are easy to heat. The photograph on the opposite page 
shows the front of an administration building and the arches of 
the hangar beyond. 


Supported by long-span laminated timber arches, the project 
makes minimum use of critical materials. Photographs at the 
right show the arches being raised, and in position. The two 
largest hangars required arches of 177-foot span, probably the 
longest timber arches ever erected. 
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Photos on this page courtesy Engineering News Record 


The hangar doors illustrate the flexibility characteristic of the 
whole plan. For the larger hangars, sliding doors of steel con- 


struction supported on a steel rail were used to provide an open- 
ing 150 feet wide and 24 feet high. Reinforced-concrete counter- 
weights suspended on each side help to operate them. To provide 
additional vertical clearance for the tail pieces of the larger planes, 
a 13 by 24-foot steel roll-up door was installed; a small electric 


motor placed within the arch-ribs supplies the motive power. Thus 
smaller planes can be accomodated without using door-space or 
motive power needed for the larger planes. 


Photographs on this page show a detail of the arch-bracing; a 


hangar door in construction; and a completed hangar door with 
the tail-gate open. 
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Selected Details: wood Hangar Door, Fairchild Aircraft, Inc. Albert Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 
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Hangar Building, Bomber Plant, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Albert Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 


In size, this hangar building is fully in keeping with the vastness of the bomber plant of which 
it is part—one of the world’s largest industrial units under one roof. 


Actually, the hangar, for purposes of description, can be divided into three parts—the five-story 
building that constitutes its center section, housing administrative offices, living quarters and 
classrooms, airport control room and many other departments, and the two great hangars that 


flank it. 


Bordering the airport, the hangar building is 1,256 feet long. The central portion contains offices 
and living quarters. Extending the full length of the hangar is a two-story “lean-to,” 30 feet 
wide, housing service rooms and garages. 


The total area of the hangar sections is 156,000 square feet of uninterrupted floor space. A not- 
able feature of the hangar set-up is the vast concrete apron that extends along and beyond the 
entire front of the building. The apron is 1,450 feet long, more than two city blocks in extent, 
and 450 feet wide, which is nearly a block deep. Also awe-inspiring in their size are the eight 
hangar doors that open onto the concrete apron. Electrically-operated and of the canopy type, 
each of the doors is 150 feet wide and 40 feet high. 


To make possible the easy handling of engines, propellers, wings, and even fuselage sections of 
























vhich the big bombers, two large overhead cranes, operating on monorails, have been installed in each 
hangar section. Each set of cranes has a total lifting capacity of 30 tons. 


Approximately 3,400 tons of steel went into the construction of the hangar. Notable for their 


‘Stor 
7 - length are the three trusses that extend the length of the building, along its front. Two of them 
that - are 450 feet long and one is 350 feet in length. They are supported by double columns, which 
separate the eight hangar doors. To support the roof, transverse trusses, spaced at intervals of 
slightly more than 21 feet, frame into the long front trusses and the rear wall. The roof is of 
yfices cement tile and composition. The building was designed to withstand a wind stress of 20 
) feet pounds per square foot. 
The exceptionally large glass area of the building brings in plenty of daylight. Walls of the 
not- building are of brick up to the sill line. Then comes a strip of continuous steel sash, topped 
1 the by a wall section of gunite. From sill line to roof, which is 59 feet above the ground, sash and 
ctent, gunite sections alternate. 
eight 
type, Floors of the hangar portions are of cement, while those of the central section, containing offices 


and other facilities, are of asphalt tile and terrazzo. 


The first floor of the five-story central portion of the hangar contains an Army officers’ waiting 


Photos on pages 68 and 69 by Hedrich-Blessing 





room, where pilots can rest and relax between flights. On this level are also garage space for 
fire trucks and ambulances, always in readiness to rush out onto the flying field in the event of 
accident; a first aid room for the treatment of minor injuries, and electrical control and battery 
rooms. There is also a parachute loft, beginning on the first floor and extending through to the 
ceiling of the second. Here parachutes are hung for drying and also are repacked. 


The second floor contains offices for the officers in command and for pilots and other flight 
personnel. 


On the third floor are classrooms for the training and instruction of personnel, a mess hall for 
enlisted men, private dining rooms for officers, modern kitchens and refrigeration equipment. 
On this floor there is also a Link Trainer room, where Army fliers can be given periodical tests. 
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Largely given over to living quarters is the fourth floor. Here are two bedrooms, each with 
private bath, for officers of lesser ranks, and a dormitory accommodating 36 enlisted men, with 
full shower and toilet facilities adjoining it. Lounge and recreation rooms are provided on this 
floor for both officers and enlisted men. 





The fifth floor houses the communications system and the weather bureau of the airfield. 


Above the fifth floor and commanding a view of the entire airfield and the surrounding country- 
side is the control room. From this point are governed the movements of all incoming and 
outgoing planes. Field lighting and all other operations are controlled from this point. 







The five-story central portion of the hangar is fully air conditioned. 
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Housing, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
Eldridge T. Spencer, A. 1. A., Architect 


Located in Yosemite Valley, this housing project, completed in 1942, was designed to provide 
facilities for employees of the Park and of the Curry Company, concessionaires of the National 
Park Service. It had to meet the rigid requirements of the Park Service. Included in the pro- 
gram were site improvements, sewer, electricity, water, roads, landscaping, and play yards, as well 
as the individual buildings. 


In order that the development would not interfere with the natural landscape—for which 
Yosemite is farflous—the site chosen was a very rocky slope, hidden from the public view by a 
dense growth of cedar, oak, and manzanite. The houses are arranged to suit the terrain, each 
with privacy and view assured by the rising terrain. 


Photos by Ansel Adams 
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The accompanying floor plan is typical, although 
since there are almost no duplications of plan 
and detail, none can be said to be truly the 
“type.” Construction is simple: wood frame, 
insulated for heat and sound, on continuous 
reinforced concrete foundations, with resawn 
redwood exterior finish applied in simple pat- 
terns to provide texture and composition. 


New Pencil Points, November, 





Roofs of the Yosemite houses are flat decks with membrane surfacing. This was used both to 
keep the houses as low as possible (thus minimizing their projection into the landscape) and 
to make the most of the protecting blanket of snow as heat insulation in cold weather. This 
device was previously used by Mr. Spencer in a gasoline service station for Yosemite, in which 
the roof was designed for an 80-pound snow load (New Penci Pornts, January, 1942). 


Interior finish of the houses is gypsum lath painted with casein paint. Floors are oak, ceilings 
are of insulation board chosen for its acoustical properties. Kitchens are equipped with electric 
ranges and refrigerators. Heating is provided by oil-burning space heaters, with supplementary 
electric wall radiators in baths and bedrooms. There is no basement. Cost was approximately 


$4.50 per square foot, complete. 


Photos on pages 71, 72 and 73 by Ansel Adams 
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English Woods: Public Housing, Cincinnati, 0. 
Allied Architects for the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority 


English woods is situated on a height well above surrounding valleys—a location which would 
never, in all probability, have been used by private developers. However, it has excellent possi- 
bilities as far as light, air, and view are concerned; and with a reasonable amount of grading 
became, to quote the Chief Architect, “ideal for a housing development.” 





A glance at the accompanying site plan will reveal that there is a difference in level of nearly 
200 feet between the lower right hand corner of the site and the upper left. The crown of 
the spur of the hill, on which most of the buildings are placed, was graded, and the resulting fill 
was used to level off the present large playground area. 





Thoroughfares shown on the plot plan are paved vehicular utrafhc ways (except for the lane 
leading the future recreation area). Not shown are the entrance and service walks, which 
provide access to all sides of the buildings, and the unpaved trail walks which lead from 
various parts of the development to the surrounding streets. Scattered among the buildings, 
each located to serve a group of structures, are seven parking courts and seven minor play 
areas. Most of the small play areas have facilities for spray pools, etc., for children’s use in 
hot weather. 


Orientation of the buildings was governed partly by contours, partly by the prevailing winds, 
which come from the south, southeast, and east, depending on the time of the vear. 
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SITE AREA 10731 ACRES 


2 RM APTMTS G4 
3RMAPTMTS 300 
4 RMROW-HOUSES 31G 
5 RM ROW-HOUSES 70 
TOTAL DWELLING UNITS 750 


Allied Architects: 

Fredrick W. Garber, F.A.1.A., Chief Architect, 
Kruckemeyer and Strong, 

Fechheimer and thorst, 

Harry Hake and Harry Hake, Jr. 


Charles Scott Riley, Landscape Architect 
W. E. Bodenstein, Mechanical Engineer 
John R. White, Civil Engineer 
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Recreation area, surrounded on three sides by buildings, was 
leveled with fill from the ridge. Future recreation area will be 
developed on a level spot which is a filled-in quarry, hence 
land unsuitable for building. When developed, it will probably 
be extremely popular, as it overlooks the whole valley; from it 
the tops of tall buildings are visible in the distance. 















English Woods, continued 








Typical unit plans, shown at right, are combined in the follow- 






ing proportions: 






Apartments Row Houses 
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2 room 64 4 room 316 
3 room 300 5 room 70 


Total 364 Total 386 
Total apartments 364 
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Total dwelling units 750 — 
Most of the buildings have their long axes running northeast 
and southwest; a few lie in other directions of the compass. 
There are only four types of buildings; but although the number 
of buildings totals over 80, the changes in level and the curved 
streets have helped the designers to avoid that sterile monotony 
which characterizes many less carefully laid out projects. 
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Points worthy of note on the unit plans include the economical 
placement of stairs; location of closets, stairs, etc. (where possi- 
ble), so that they form noise barriers between apartments; and 
provision, in most cases, of space inside the main entrances so 
that outside doors do not open directly into living rooms. These 
considerations, however, apparently could not outweigh such 
public housing requirements as the paramount need for economy 
in planning; the bedroom floor plan of the ingeniously inter- 


























locked larger row house units seems to offer little opposition to KLR 





noise passing from one apartment to the other. 12411170" \ 
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TYPICAL INTERLOCKING 42-52 RGDM 
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In these photographs the variety achieved with the aid of curving streets and contours 1s readily 
visible, Unfortunately, however, black-and-white photography cannot convey the full impression 
of color, which is most important in English Woods. Roofs are of blue slate; brick is a common 
back-up type, soft, and tannish-pink in color. It was chosen partly as a background for the plant- 
ing, which has not yet attained its ultimate growth. Another influence on the selection of brick 
was the fact that the same architects used a red brick in another public housing project, and did 
not want any casual spectator to have cause to say “There's another housing project.” 
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One criticism of English Woods might concern its remoteness from any local shopping center. 
It was planned to have stores flank the administration building in the center of the project, but 
the war has prevented their construction. Gabled roofs have been used on all the buildings; 
this too, may be criticized. The designers state that gables were used because difficulties, due to 
climate conditions, have been encountered locally with parapet walls and flat roofs; and since 
the amortization period for the development is 60 years, it was thought desirable to avoid 
trouble. Also, adds Mr. Garber, the gabled roof “removes the institutional look.” 























by Charles Downing Lay, A.1.A. 


All architects are concerned about the postwar future and are 
trying to discern their position in it; what cities will be like, 
when they have a chance to design and build again. 


Conditions seem favorable for a great change in the pattern of 
our living. Real estate is nearly bankrupt; technological advance 
in the planning and equipment of all kinds of buildings has 
made half or perhaps more of our homes and factories so out of 
date that they should be destroyed to be replaced by structures 
better planned, better built, better equipped. The conditions that 
made twelve story tenements necessary to show a profit on ex- 
pensive land no longer exist in large districts of the city. It 
would be difficult today to buy a useful building to tear down 
and build a new one which will pay interest on the old and 
on the new. Unearned increment on building sites has gone 
by the board. The habit now is to buy any building for a 
song and slick it up enough to pay interest on the song. This 
is contrary to modern ideas of full employment since it tends 
to make durable goods too durable. 


The savings banks have written off tremendous losses but still 
think of real property in the same old way, as if it had value 
above the return on its use. Doubtless there has already been 
a revolution in our attitude toward real property which property 
owners of all kinds are reluctant to admit. If the war lasts two 
or three years longer the banks may then be ready to finance a 
new kind of building project on urban land which, because 
of this revolution, closer control by zoning, and a fairly com- 
plete rapid transit system, has lost most of its speculative value. 
This leveling of land values is bound to increase because of fur- 
ther restrictions by zoning and rapid transit extensions until 
land becomes, more or less, community property haying no 
great exceptional value because of its location. 


In all the activities of reconstruction of a city which is still 
going through a revolution the architect should be the leader, 
thinking for the future, urging the die-hards to be realistic and 
to help to direct a force which cannot be stayed; pointing out 
fresh fields for safe investments, and with foresight planning 
a better city. 


It is doubtful if the present tax structure in New York City can 
be maintained. If assessments were reduced to anywhere near 
actual values the City would have to go to the State Legislature 
for power to impose other taxes in order to get its necessary in- 
come. Pay-as-you-go is universal with Federal Housing Loans 
and would be readily accepted by everyone in New York if the 
tax were based on a percentage of the rent and paid in monthly 
installments. To bring about some such reform should be the 
first interest of architects, who well know that the cost of living 
in New York must be paid by the people who live there and 
that it makes no difference whether it comes out of the rent 
pocket or some other pocket. 


People who talk about the future have a lot to say about gad- 
gets, new metals, new plastics, new everything. The architect 
must prepare himself for using these things in the buildings he 
designs and in order to use them he must see that the building 
code is elastic enough to permit anything new which does not 
endanger high standards of construction and equipment. 


The new things will probably be partly or wholly prefabricated 
which means more work in the shop, less work on the job. The 





An Architect Looks to New York City’s Future 






unions of the building trades must therefore be placated by the 
assurance of enough work on installation to keep the usual 
number of men fully employed in New York City. 


Before the architects commit themselves to any type of new de- 
velopment in New York City, they should try to discover why 
the population of Manhattan is declining. There have been 
many reasons suggested: the attraction of the suburbs for 
families with small children, ease of travel to distant parts of the 
city by rapid transit lines, the automobile, and other reasons 
without number. 


My own explanation for the exodus is purely emotional: people 
leave Manhattan because they do not like life there. Why this 
is so I cannot say. There are as many reasons as there are 
people leaving, but in general I think the things that influence 
them most are difficult living conditions in old-fashioned houses, 
not enough play space indoors or out, and traffic dangers on 
the streets. 


My own discontent with living in Manhattan has been resolved 
into a desire for a simpler kind of living somewhat as follows: 
in any district north of 60th Street which is ripe for rehabilitation 
I would use the present street plan which would save heavy 
costs. The average city block would be occupied by row houses 
not more than 40 feet deep (40% lot coverage) height 54 feet in 
all, possibly garage space in the cellar, an elevator from street 
level. Houses will be 120 feet from back to back. There might 
be private gardens 40 feet deep with low fences for each unit of 
50 feet. Between the gardens would be an esplanade or pedes- 
trian street from avenue to avenue. The whole space between 
houses thus becomes a park for adults and a playground for 
children. There would be one heating plant for a whole 
district, with mains running through the cellars. Apartments 
could be bought or rented. If bought and fully paid for, the 
monthly payments would be for taxes, maintenance, heat, light 
and power. This is a deliberate plan to establish standard hous- 
ing for all income classes, giving those who have lower incomes 
more space than they are used to, and people with higher in- 
comes more light, more air, and a more pleasant outlook. In 
no case will any interference with through ventilation, north and 
south, be permitted. For lower-rent units, elevators might be 
omitted and the district might be less fashionable. 


The elasticity of the plan is great. One individual might take 
twenty-five feet, six stories high; another might have forty by 
a hundred feet on one floor. 


Shops would be on the avenues, but not where pedestrian streets 
enter. A higher level for the pedestrian street, where practicable, 
would make possible bridges across the avenues. 


It is my belief that people never change. What they have once 
liked they always like, and, to a degree, what I like other people 
like. Because of my experience I am more understanding of 
likes and dislikes than most people. I like ease and do not 
ordinarily like to walk even a quarter of a mile to a park, or 
to have my children that far from home. I like to look out 4 
window at grass and trees; to sit by the front door (in the 
scheme I propose, the garden door) and see children playing 
and people walking by. I like the children to be under a watch- 
ful eye, not ten or more stories below, where they are too far 
away to be reached quickly in case of trouble. I like to walk 
not more than half a block to the corner store for cigarettes of 
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DRAWN BY JEANNETTE MINTURN 


Charles Downing Lay proposes that the rectangular city block be retained, but that the type of 
development upon it be required to provide more of the amenities than today’s haphazard 
practice permits. With a limited height and depth (front to back), and a block interior raised 
a full story height above sidewalk level, ample sun and air are assured. Block interiors might 
become pedestrian walkways, with bridges over the streets. Below is a view of the neighbor- 
hood surrounding New York’s Harlem River Housing, in which are types of development which 
Mr. Lay questions: superblock, intensive apartment use, and the more usual heterogeneous 
mess. Mr. Lay’s scheme, though designed for New York, might be equally suitable in other 
cities where a similar street pattern and orientation exist. 


Fatrchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
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The section shows, more clearly than words, how limitation of building height and 


depth can provide sunlight and airy room in block interiors. Raising the level of the 
interior court is an additional means of raising the ground level to a point where sun- 


light can strike it. 























a newspaper. All these comforts are provided in my scheme, 
which besides has other advantages: additional pedestrian walks 
might be laid out running parallel with the avenues and forty 
feet away; on these pedestrian ways there could be second story 
shops. 


Shops on the avenues could occupy the whole building (40 by 80 
feet) or there might be offices above. The gross area occupied 
by buildings would be about 30 percent, disregarding avenues 
and buildings on avenues. 


The romantic town planners of the early twentieth century 
were horrified by New York’s gridiron plan, but I have always 
thought it admirable for an American city the size of New York 
when physical conditions permit. It makes it easy to orient 
one’s self and easy to find one’s way about. It avoids the ugly, 
angular street intersections of the Washington plan, which pro- 
duce such awkward triangular lots, impossible to build on; and 
it gives every house on a side street an ideal orientation, a little 
west of south. It is fairly well in scale with human beings, pro 
viding, when not too closely built up, enough light and air but 
not too great distances to walk. It is to my way of. thinking 
a great mistake to abandon it for the imaginary advantages of 
the super-block. 


I do not like the super-block and see no great advantage in it. 
Streets are always favorite playgrounds for children and might 
well be kept as such with traffic barred. It is doubtful if the space 
would be as useful the vear round if put in lawns and plant- 


ing. I do not like the tall buildings of the super-block. The 
shadow of a thirteen story building in winter is too great. 1 
must have sunlight and for shade in summer | prefer trees. In 
the super-block everything is too far away; down ip an elevator, 
along a walk for possibly three long blocks and across a busy 
street to the drug store—which | would like to have on. the 
corner of my own block. 


The total residential area of Manhattan is estimated to be 9,500 
acres. At 150 people per acre net, my plan would accomodate 
1,425,000 people, but the number per acre net would not have 
to be increased much to equal the 200 per acre gross which now 
houses the present population of 1,867,000 and the difference 
could be adjusted in the 25 to 50 years which it might take to 
complete rebuilding on my plan. 


Urban redevelopment done on this or a similar plan will re 
quire much new legislation, which architects must help to 
obtain. It is time to reconsider the whole question of real 
property and to make it more fluid as an investment and 
more stable in value. 


I believe this is a favorable time to try something which will 
give New York more comfort in living, more rus in urbe, and 
make it possible for us to enjoy all the emotional and intellect. 
ual delights of a great city without foregoing satisfaction of the 
deep spiritual necessity for sunlight, air, and sight of trees and 
flowers from the window. 
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Mr. Lay’s scheme is not radically different from that of many typical blocks in Mar- 
hattan; the principal difference lies in the unification of the peripheral building: and 


provisions for full utilization of the interior space. 
delightful examples of similar use of the interior court; but these isolated cases serve 
only to emphasize the possibilities if the practice were more universal. 


Curiously, there exist in Manhattan 
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(Continued from page 26) 


Periodicals 


The periodical reviews were written by 


Margaret Greenough King. 


England 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Auv- 
gust 12, 19 Issues). In a speech to the 
Building Industries National Council Mr. 
George Hicks suggests strongly the organi- 
zation of the building industry. There 
seems to be much waiting for a definite 
policy of some sort from the government 
and at the same time a strong feeling that 
some simplification of its machinery 
should be put into effect. Astragal has 
some fun with a critique on paths, geo- 
metric or romantically wandering, and sug- 
gests a functional approach—that they lead 
to and from destinations. The Library of 
Planned Information considers precast ele- 
ments and finishes for Roof Construction. 


The Physical Planning series continues this 
time with Astragal’s Part 2, Planning Diary 
covering the period 1932 to 1942—quite a 
period of change. Flats by Messrs. Joseph 
at Warwick Grove are very clean-cut. 


The August 19 issue comments on another 
opinion delivered at the BINC Building 
Congress. Mr. R. Coppock does not believe 
in prefabrication, but in traditional ma- 
terials. There seems some confusion here 
as to the meaning of “prefabricated.” Astra- 
gal comments wisely on this. The Planned 
Information Sheet continues coverage of 
roof construction. 1943 and 1944 were so 
full of “Physical Planning” that Astragal’s 
diary on the same covers only these two 
years. The much talked of Fairchild house 
of Hamby and Nelson is published here. 


The current architectural news in England 
is extremely well covered by this magazine. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL (June, July Issues). Apartments 
at Oslo Court, Regents Park by Robert At- 
kinson and A. F. B. Anderson are interest- 
ing. By a technique of set-backs and bal. 
conies with very open fenestration the 
apartments should have maximum light and 
air. 


At a meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, J. B. Priestly addressed the members 
on “Urban Britain After the War” and 
recommended compactness of areas, rather 
than the “garden city idea,” for urban lay- 
outs, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW (Au- 
gust Issue). Nicholas Pevsner writes on the 
architect, Pugin, who died at the age of 
forty in 1852 and who was one of the first 
to take the Gothic Revival seriously. 
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HOW MUCH WOULD HE PAY 


to rid his office of Noise Demons? 


OW much would it be worth to 
a client to drive the nerve-jang- 
ling noise demons from his office—to 
get rid of the distracting din of tele- 
phones, typewriters, loud conversa- 
tions? Any figure he'd set is probably 
more than the installed cost of Cush- 
iontone ceiling. And there’s hardly a 
single office improvement that would 
give him as much satisfaction. 
484 deep holes in each 12” by 12” 
unit give Cushiontone a noise-quieting 
ability as high as 75%. This high efh- 


ciency is permanent—not even affected 
by repainting. Note these extra fea- 
tures: quick installation, excellent light 
reflection, easy maintenance, extra in- 
sulation. 


NEW BOOKLET gives all the 
facts, and pictures of typical installa- 
tions. Let us send you a copy and 
samples of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 6911 Stevens St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


(Gx makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


Made by the 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
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TIME 


ship early in day ! 










F course, AIR EXPRESS is by far the 

fastest form of delivery — direct 
by air or by rapid air-rail service be- 
tween thousands of points in the United 
States and foreign countries. Yet pre- 
cious time is often lost through the old 
pre-war habit of accumulating ship- 
ments for pick-up at the end of the day. 


Mr. Brown: When ’ll this order reach the 
consignee ? 


Expressman: Let’s see. It’s not ten yet. 
About five this afternoon. Same day de- 
livery 800 miles away is easy, when you 
ship early by AIR EXPRESS. 





So to gain time—to avoid heavy, peak- 
hour traffic that may delay your ship- 
ment—shipas early in the day as possible, 
so we'll be able to utilize the cargo 
capacity of all scheduled flights. This 
3-mile-a-minute service is available di- 
rect to more than 350 U.S. cities and 
to scores of foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 
demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 
...Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 12)4%, depending on the weight 
of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
nationwide are now saving an average of 10/2% on air cargo costs. 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Farly—as soon as shipment is ready —to assure 
fastest delivery. Pack Compactly —to conserve valuable space. 


ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-12, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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| The major portion of this issue cover 
| schools. A very interesting and advanced 
group at Littlehampton, Sussex, compare 
extremely favorably with a Senior school 
at Bingley, Yorkshire having dehydrated 
classical-type columns at its entrance and ; 
carefully balanced central portion. It isn’ 
until he starts the wings that the architeg 
of the Bingley school makes his building 
aware of its function. The most outstand. 
| ing of the schools published is the Bromm, 
| High School For Girls, Stockholm, by 
Paul Hedquist, who, though limited by 
site and unable to use the spreading plan 
| found in English schools, does an admit. 
| able and beautiful school building. 


} 





Social reintegration by means of mural 
| by good modern artists is being promoted 
| by the Ministry of Food. This issue shows 

some progressive work already in existence, 


| United States 


| THE AMERICAN CITY (July Issue). For 

the architect who is now or will be after 

the war concerned with large site-planning 

and the redesigning of existing cities this 
| magazine crammed with sewerage, garbage 
disposal, and water system information wil 
be informative. It would be well for w 
to be more informed on these matters 
as has been evidenced to many architect 
working on the tremendous army camp 
layouts. 


| The Wagner Bill is reviewed as not 3 

| desirable as the Urban Land Institute’ 

Neighborhood Development Act introduced 
by Senator Thomas. 


| Norfolk has a new Army-Navy Recreation 
Building which is described as being of 
“modern and functional design.” It 
truly “modernistic” and to really modem 
architects that term needs no amplification 

| Done under the supervision of the US 
Engineers and with “plans drawn by Clar- 
ence A. Neff and T. David Fitzgibbon" 
it is easy to see why it is what it is. 


“Zoning and Planning Notes” and “Tra: 
| fic Control and Facilitation” have some 
| valid suggestions for planning. 


New York’s public housing plans for 
| Staten Island seem better than existing 
| conditions, but not far enough ahead 
| them to be worth constructing. 
| The customary thorough work on mechat 


| ical plants is in this number. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER. (Augvs 
| Issue). William Wilson Wurster’s ofkie 
| building for the Schuckl Canning Cot 
| pany is one of the best of its type. In tt 
rible contrast is the Burbank, Calforni 
| City Hall by architects William Allen and 
| W. George Lutzi. George Pampel, Adver 
| tising Manager of I. F. Laucks, Inc., wie 
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building The war will end eeeeceeeeeeeece 19. eee ! Great building pro=- 
utstand. gram assured immediately thereafter. What about postwar planning 
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admir. 
The principle of bituminous built-up roof construction is so basi- 


cally sound that its efficiency and economy have never been seriously 








murals challenged. But maximum built-up roofing protection depends on the 
a right MATERIALS ... the proficiency of the MEN applying them and the cor- 


rect METHODS for the particular problem. Ruberoid offers all three as 


one service. 


Real gardens on roofs, solar heating, water-covered roofs to aid 
air-conditioning efficiency -- yes, even roofs as parking areas for 
autos and auto-giros -= unusual now, but destined to play a large part 

in postwar building. Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing Specifications cover 
fer all of them. 
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A_good man to know is the Ruberoid Approved Roofer. He is 
selected on the basis of his integrity, experience and craftsmanship. 
He is not wedded to any particular type of roof because in handling 
Ruberoid materials he is familiar with, and does apply all types of 
built-up roofs. When it comes to roofs, he's the best man in his 
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felt -- is greatly minimized by the use of Ruberoid Perforated Felt. 
Outlet valves release these vapors. Inlet valves provide a complete 
bituminous bond between the layers of felt. 
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existing Corrugated Eternit Sheets ... made of imperishable asbestos- 

ead ol cement ... are non-critical and available. They are the logicel 
answer for modern plant buildings, where low cost, fast construc- 

nechat tion is needed. Fireproof, weatherproof and pleasing to the eye. 





Particularly well adapted for large shell-like structures such as 
paper mills, chemical plants, foundries, sheds and piers. 32-page 


‘> data and specification book upon request. 
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For up-to-the-minute information on your roofing and building problems consult our nearest sales office: 
NEW YORK—500 Fifth Ave. » CHICAGO—307 North Michigan Ave. * BALTIMORE + ERIE + MILLIS (Boston) * MINNEAPOLIS + MOBILE 
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MOIST HANDS CAN’T MAR WHITE-X 
SURFACE OR TRANSPARENCY 


The moisture resistance of White-X is important. Be- 
cause of it White-X “takes” hard-pencil lines uniformly 
black no matter how many moist hands have come in 
contact with its special surface. And since water on 
White-X leaves no ghosts, prints from pencil drawings 
are more vivid in contrast — more uniform in line and 
background. You can take pride in White-X drawings. 


Write or phone our 
Chicago office or your 
nearest Post dealer for 
Free sample of White- 
X. Fine tracing media 
and sensitized papers 
are ready for immediate 
delivery, 


Phone KEYSTONE 7000 CHICAGO 














prise must play in “total housing” after 
the war. 


A postwar gymnasium is interesting and 
an “open type” school near an aircraft fac. 
tory is shown. 


THE ART DIGEST (August 1, Septem. 
ber 1, 1943). Among the usually excellent 
art criticisms and write-ups of exhibits is a 
forum on What Place Art in the Post-War 
World? It is started in this issue by opin. 
ions from the art staff at Cranbrook Acad. 
emy. Eliel Saarinen, President and Direc. 
tor, believes that postwar design will neces. 
sarily be not that of individual buildings 
for their own sakes, but as part of a larger 
thing, the community. The uninitiated 
often have asked of him, “What will be the 
‘style’ in architecture after the war.” Mr. 
Saarinen answers that there should be no 
such thing as style—just good architecture 
suitable to its use. Carl Milles, Director of 
Sculpture, hopes there will be patronage of 
the arts in the manner of Holland and 
Sweden. Zoltan Sepeshy, Director of Paint. 
ing, says, there will be no break with tools 
and materials but sincerely believes that 
“something new, . . . important, something 
of ever richer depth will transform paint- 
ing.” 


(September 1). The forum on postwar art 
continues in this issue, with Arthur Millier 
stating after several paragraphs of mundane 
morbidity that art will go on, “It always 
has.” Howard Devree, New York Times 
critic, believes that our days of wandering 
are over and that America is destined to 
be a new art center. Nelson Lansdale, 
former Newsweek art and music critic, 
now with Pan-American Airways at Natal, 
Brazil, is necessarily impressed with the 
smallness of the world and feels there will 
be less nationalistic painting, a broader view 
of the arts from America. 


CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITEC. 
TURE (August Issue). Notes in Passing is 
extremely lively this month in its comments 


on the manufacturers who want to main § 


tain the postwar world exactly as it was 
before the war. The major concern of this 
issue is the winners of the Designs for 
Postwar Living contest sponsored by the 
magazine and several manufacturers. 


William Schuchardt, member of the City 
Planning Commission of Los Angeles, i 
discussing decentralization, removes the 
blame for this movement from the advent 
of cars, and.says they were only a means 
of escape from unbearable situations. He 
fully supports Mr. James Felt’s conviction 
that outmoded buildings should be d¢ 
molished and points out that a “considerable 
percentage of the buildings designed by 
McKim, Mead and White” have already 
been replaced. 
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very intelligently on Planned Housing For 
the Future stressing the part private enter. 
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behinr-RsReimesn’? 


Perhaps I am! It’s difficult for any man 
to keep up with all the latest . . . 

Oh, you’re talking about ventilation? 
Well, there is a field in which some new, 
practical ideas could be introduced to 
provide better air conditions with less 
cost and trouble. Very possibly there 
are ways to produce more effective venti- 
lation . 


. » modern, economical methods 


-.. that I’m not familiar with. Many of 


us have been following old, established 
methods so long that we just accept 
them without thinking. . . 

Miss Smith! Please take a letter to ILG 


let’s find out what this booklet has to 





offer in the way of new developments in 
ventilating theory and practice! 
ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2887 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in 39 Principal Cities 
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VITALIZED VENTILATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AIR CHANGE...NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT! 









CONVENIENTLY INDEXED for quick reference, this 
new, free 88-page book contains (1) instructions and 
precautions to be observed in designing and installing 
propeller fans and blowers and (2) typical installations 
in all kinds of buildings—apartments, homes, stores, 
plants, etc.—indexed according to type of application. 
It presents in graphic form the results of ILG’s 37 
years of experience with a wide range of ventilating 
problems. Regularly priced at $1.00 per copy—but sent 
free to recognized architects, contractors and engineers. 
You will find a wealth of prac- 
tical information in these 
authoritative, indexed pages. 

Write—on your letterhead 

—today! 









Wartime demands for grueling ’round- 
the-clock operation have spotlighted the quality con- 
struction of ILG Direct-Connected Universal Blowers, 
Self-Cooled Motor Propeller Fans and “Vital Zone” 


Unit Heaters. Get latest catalogs now! 




















Planning 
Bibliography 


Seventh in the series of annotated bidbliog- 
raphies of planning literature, by Margaret 
Greenough King. 


Selected items 


The Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey. This 
publication, reporting on published plan- 
ning literature, selects the New Pencit 





REMEMBER 





Points, May, 1943 article by Lorin A. 
Thompson on Population Distribution: 
Centralization vs. Decentralization for 
summary. Herbert J. Sommers’ /nfant Mor- 
tality in Rural and Urban Areas, finds that 
the city has lowest infant mortality because 
of accessibility to hospital, that it has rural 
areas next to lowest because of healthier 
conditions, and has urban areas the highest 
rate because of absence of either of these 
factors. 


Excerpts from Eliel Saarinen’s The City, 
Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future, 
stress the reluctance of townspeople to 


a 





FUEL IS CRITICAL | 
DO NOT WASTE IT | 


PECORA 


CALKING COMPOUND 





Every pound of coal, every gallon of fuel oil, that is wasted due 
to improperly sealed building joints imposes an unnecessary bur- 
den on transportation facilities so badly needed for war ma- 


terials. Calk all exterior window and door frames—point up all 


masonry joints with Pecora Calking Compound. Every building, | 
regardless of size, needs Pecora weather protection. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, 


Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN, MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


CUT FUEL BILLS 


STOP DRAFTS AND LEAKS 





INC. 


Philadelphia 40, Pa. 











make changes in their areas because they 
“have gotten used to” things as they are. 
How Old Are Our Homes shows the com- 
parative youth of American urban com- 
munities. The Jacob L. Crane report on 
Postwar City Planning and Rebuilding 
is covered. The Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission has proposed a one-quarter mile | 
protective belt at the proposed municipal 
airport there as the city becomes more 

aware of its future place in air transporta- 

tion. A survey by Carlisle Davidson of the 
significance of property ownerships in New 

York City (Manhattan) is included and 
Cleveland Rodgers’ New York Plans For 

the Future is quoted. 


Another issue of this index covers Chaun- 
cey D. Harris’ Functional Classification of 
Cities in the United States; Frederick J. 
Adams’ Shall We Ration Crowding; E. L. 
Thorndike and Ella Woodyard on the 
cost of living in cities as influenced by size 
and latitude; as well as studies of the 
effect of the war on some southwest com- 
munities; fire protection in the Los Angeles 
area; an NRPB report on where to find 
vital statistics on “Human Conservation”; 
and a study of Urban Population Trends 
and the Public Schools by Frederick A. 
Conrad of the University of Arizona. 


In covering such articles as A Postwar 
Housing Program for Urban Areas by Har- 
land Bartholomew and a New York Times 
report by Tania Long on London’s 50-Y car 
Plan, this publication makes a fair sum- 
mary of activities current with planners: 


Postwar Planning 


Published by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. Com- 
posed of material printed editorially and in 
the special “Postwar Planning” feature in 
recent issues of ApverTisinc Ace, this busi- 
nessman’s publication stresses the develop- 
ment of individual leaders in the world to 
follow the war and covers the situation of 
business in the chapters titled “Planning for 
Postwar Economy” and “Postwar Market- 
ing and Distribution,” “Federal Government 
Planning,” “Regional Plans,” “What 15 In- 
dustries Are Doing,” “The Postwar Con- 
sumer,” “Employment in the Postwar Era,” 
“Foreign Postwar Planning,” and “Postwar 
Foreign Trade,” reveal no astounding new 
facts but do urge the business man toward 
intelligent thinking and give a set of opin- 
ions on future business opportunities. This 
is just one more indication of the large at 
tention planning is receiving in every field. 


Recommendations For the 
Disposition of Federal 
War Housing 





July 1943. National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 10c. A Federal and 
local machinery should be set up to obtain 
facts on utilization of housing and waf 
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7 RECISION GRADING_svrquoise always gives you exactly the line 


you want. A separate basic formula for each of the 17 degrees guarantees grading 
that is as accurately and uniformly spaced as the marks on your rule. 





















twar 
Har- 


me 5 EMARKABLE DURABILITY —*Electronic graphite, refined down to 


Year 


na particle sizes of one micron (1/25,000th of an inch) makes TURQUOISE lead so 


s: dense and durable that the longest line remains uniform in width and blackness. 
ha UTSTANDING STRENGTH —Eagle’s patented super bonding proc- 
Soa ess welds lead and wood into one inseparable unit which resists point breakage. 
din TURQUOISE stands up when you bear down, saving time-wasting interruptions. 

e in 

busi- 

elop- PAQUE LINES _::. dense, fine-textured lead in every TURQUOISE 

d to pencil deposits clean lines of such opacity that you get clear, sharp blueprints 
7 direct from your pencil tracings. 

x for 


nt AST-FLOWING SMOOTHNESS — iver, siay paricie of 







be TURQUOISE lead is lubricated with rare waxes, sealed in for permanent 

<a” smoothness. Its swift, effortless strokes speed your work and save your energy. 

twar 

new * 

: “CHEMI -SEALED” 
ypin- * oe 

This TO PROVE IT YOURSELF 

7 SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE (SUPER BONDED) 

eid. 





Write today and we will gladly 
send you a TURQUOISE pencil 
or lead. Just name your sup- = 
plier, this magazine and grade 
you desire. 
+h, U.8 Pat 08. DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


BAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK ©  £AGLE PENCIL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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plants after the war. This study, involving 
surveys of community industries, pre-war 
populations and estimated increases as well 
as a coordinated national industrial promo- 
tion program, should be begun now. 


Federally owned housing should be put 
back in the hands of the community for 
fair market competition, the committee be- 
lieves, and should be managed by a special 
agency under the National Housing 
Agency called the Disposition Division. 
This agency would have to deal with city 
and regional planning in conjunction with 
community officials in order to distribute 


fairly. Immediate procedure for the Dis- 
position Division is outlined, also that for 
the communities in which federal war 
housing is located. 


Final restrictions suggested are as follows 
—for three years after the war the com- 
‘munity must take over all housing with 
the option to keep it under federal control 
for this period; unfinished projects should 
be demolished if within the three year 
period no use is found for them; temporary 
housing must be demolished; no _ leases 
under federal control hold under com- 
munity management. 





YOU NEED A KZAZ DOOR 
FOR THIS BABY’S CRADLE 


Thanks to Peelle—the finest name 
in doors—shops and hangers for 
even the biggest planes need have 
no door problem! For, Peelle doors, 
hundreds of feet wide, are daily 
winning the admiration of the 
aviation industry in many famous 
plane-building and servicing 
establishments. 

Built to meet today’s exacting 
conditions. Backed by some fifty 
years of door-construction experi- 
ence. Thus, whether it’s an urgent 
present need or as yet a blue printed 
project, the NEW Peelle Plydoor is 
bound to solve your door problem. 


IPRELLE 


47 Stewart Avenue 


The NEW Peelle Plydoor fits any 
opening, quickly installed, easily 
operated and economical, too. 
Prefabricated under a new principle 
of wood construction, stronger per 
pound than steel. So light it can be 
manually operated— glides up out 
of the way—or rolls back like a 
telescope into a self-contained unit. 
Can be added easily to buildings 
already constructed. And, best of 
all, you can get your NEW Peelle 
Plydoor now! 

Take advantage of the Peelle 
experience and skill. It will pay you 
to let us send you complete data! 


THE FINEST NAME 
IN DOORS... 


. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








These proposals are of importance and are 
some of the first well considered ones op 
the matter. 


Pian Now For Future 

Public Works 

Construction and Civic Development De. 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. Mr. E. P. 
Palmer, of the Construction and Civic De 
velopment Department Committee, in the 
foreword expresses the optimistic belief 
that no conversion of the construction in. 
dustry will be necessary after the war. It 
may be true that no actual conversion will 
be necessary but it is also obvious that many 
new techniques and materials developed 
in other phases of the war effort will need 
to be incorporated into construction trades, 
If the conversion of the building industries 
is less than other industries it should be 
apparent that this industry is best able to 
absorb the many men, as well as some of 
the plants, who will be released after the 
war. This all depends on the preparedness 
of the nation and communities toward use 
of this industry. Mr. Palmer feels that 
many are already preparing and more 
groups will join the movement when they 
realize its importance. 


We are warned against leaving all of the 
work up to the federal government, urged 
to see that local governments plan public 
works in conjunction with larger planning. 
The undirected make-work depression proj- 
ects are cited as typical, unplanned results 
caused by a lack of preparation. The writer 
suggests that the engineers and architects 
being freed from their large war projects 
be employed to work out physical planning. 
Clearance of slum areas, obsolescent resi- 
dential areas, and building of new facilities 
are included with a summary of the im- 


| proved financial status of many states and 








cities which should permit them to start 
plans now. A commendable presentation of 
the building code ills and possible cures 
are covered here. 

Planning Legislation 1943 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East Sixtieth Street, Chicago. 50c. This is 
a summary of all legislation by states dur- 
ing their 1943 sessions, though in the fore- 
word it is stated to be incomplete. In most 
cases the acts seem to aim at strengthening 
the planning agencies of the states though 
it is quite possible that some of the shifts 
have nothing more than political import 
ance. Some of the most outstanding as 
pects of the state readjustments are the 
shift from the use of the term State Plan- 
ning Commission or Board to such titles 
as Illinois Post-War Planning Commission, 
Indiana Economic Council, and the De 
partment of Publicity and Industrial Devel- 
opment (Utah), and the usually small ap- 
propriations allowed the new agencies. The 
tone of these changes would indicate 4 
stronger, more publicized organization, pet- 


| haps brought about by the fear of “being 
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Lightweight aluminum doors—easy to open and 
fine in appearance—nourish the invitation 
proffered by attractive building fronts and 
intriguing store windows. Alert merchandisers 
recognized this fact and, before the war side- 


tracked all aluminum for military uses, aluminum 


doors were gaining great popularity. 


The lightness of alumi- 
num has made this versa- 


tile metal equally popular 


for many other architectural uses. With alumi- 
num spandrels, for example, construction proceeds 
faster because there’s so much less weight to 
handle. Aluminum skylights, enclosures, mar- 
quees, and so on, are lighter, saving c_ erection 
and material costs. 

In preparing your postwar plans, count on 
giving your clients the advantages to be gained by 
using aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


2198 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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beaten to the game” by other states. This 
is surely a disappointing characteristic. 


In the field of state planning California, 
supported by a decent appropriation, places 
on its new State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission, an educator as 
well as state officials, thus recognizing the 
excellent work of the Universities there. 
Connecticut, one of the leaders in success- 
ful planning in the East, has strengthened 
her Board and extended its research. 


City Planning is implemented in almost 
every state by increased funds and juris- 
dictions. 


This publication, unfortunately not com- 
plete, still provides a valuable key to opinion 
on postwar planning by the states. 


Draft of An Act for Urban Rede- 
velopment 


Prepared by Alfred Bettman, Attorney, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Distributed by American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1313 East 16th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Bettman, 
Chairman, City Planning Commission of 
Cincinnati, Vice-Chairman, County Plan- 
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ning Commission of Hamilton Couny 
Ohio, has drawn up a “model act” fy 
urban redevelopment providing for “deve, 
opment and redevelopment of blighted 
(including slum) and other areas” through 
appropriation of property and through the 
“sale or lease thereof to redevelopment cg. 
porations or public housing authorities,” | 
also directs that procedure and financing of 
such projects be covered by a directing 
organization. 


Many cities have already adopted sud 
procedures and it is here suggested that 
tax exemption be considered along with; 
simplified procedure on the condemnation 
of land as part of such an act when it js 
put into use. 


Section 1 covers the purpose: to improve 
the area’s conditions and employ men freed 
from war duties. Section 2 offers a valuable 


| set of definitions of terms most often used 


| in planning. Section 3 suggests the mechan. 





ism for changing the city’s existing plan. 
ning council into one with the necessary 
powers. Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, cover the 
planning council’s powers. Sections 9 and 
10 provide for transfer of property from 
city to redevelopment corporation. Section 
11, enablement to accept state or federd 
aid. Financial, broadening and _ limiting 
powers, and advisable general regulation 
take up the remaining nine sections. 


This has the appearance of an ideal loal 
act with enough flexibility to make it us 


ful under many types of city government. 


Postwar City Planning and Rebuild: 
ing 

Address at Northeast Regional Conference, 
National Association of Housing Officidi, 
Boston, Mass. April 9, 1943. By Jacob 
Crane. Mr. Jacob Crane is Director of Ur 


| ban Studies, Office of the Administrator, 





National Housing Agency, Washingtos, 
D. C. He warns here that war housing ’ 
expendable and so is not backed by th 
type of thought which must initiate postwar 
work, and predicts as have many others that 
housing needed so sorely will be perhaps 
the most important factor in absorbing thos 
men released from the fighting. Enormous 
amounts are being saved so that low it 
come groups will have more to pay for thei 
homes and at the same time, developments 
in construction during the war have matt 
low-cost houses more accessible to thes 
people. Warning that no single part of a 
urban area should be considered an ind 
pendent community, but that the total af 
involved should affect the planning thought 
he stresses elasticity of planning to provide 
for changes, and the need to begin now ® 
plan. 


This discussion of the problem hits tH 
most important factors in planning 
sideration and is one of the most 0% 
cluttered, to-the-point presentations of the 
preliminary aspects of city planning. 
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¢ ing this highly-geared wartime production. claims for it: heavy-duty service, high-power 
M an ufactur er s To fill this need for plant broadcasting of amplification, fool-proof and tamper-proof 


a music, management talks, general an- operation, long maintenance-free service, 
Literature nouncements, warning signals, etc, the Bett _ ease of adaptation to future expansion. The 
Voice Pacinc System offers for the first size of the system is regulated by the num. 

Publications mentioned here are all 8’, * time a standard industrial system adaptable ber of basic units put into a set-up. 
11” unless otherwise specified and will be to practically any plant requirement. Un- 
sent, free of charge, upon request. When ti) now equipmentofsthis type had to be 
writing for any of the literature noted here, either custom-built or made up of light 
please mention New Pencu. Points. duty standard commercial units. Bulletin 
Plant Amplifying System No. 37 of the Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 
Plant broadcasting or amplifying equip- (1183 Essex Avenue, Columbus, Ohio), de- 
ment is becoming increasingly used dur- scribes the new equipment in detail, and 
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A Robertson’s-Eye View of Postwar Build. 
' ings is the title of a booklet recently pub- 
Y lished by the H. H. Robertson Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The data shown 
aims to provide the reader with what Rob. 
ertson believes to point the way to postwar 
building types, in commercial, public, in. 
dustrial, and residential construction. Re. 
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WINDOWS? 


The answer is—PLENTY! For weather- 
tightness is most important in post-war 
window design. The windows of tomor- 
row must reduce air infiltration... must 





Build. 







































bar out chilling air currents... regard- 
pub. less of what the weather map indicates! 
ny of It takes more than a clever brain and 
hown a set of drawing instruments to design 
Rob such a window. 
stwar : ° 
Pet It takes engineering research —re- 
7 “ peated tests—extensive laboratory facil- 
Si ities. And it takes experience—data gained 
well from actual installations over a long 
on period. 
rd Curtis has made this investment in re- 
a search and time. That is why the Curtis 
= Silentite Window is, in the opinion of : ; iG 
con many, today’s closest approach to a truly Handsome, modern windows such as this are characteristic 
yecial ; of Curtis design and construction. These are the famous 
ectri- weather-tight modern window. Silentite windows—the first basic improvement in window 
prac For here—in Silentite—is a window manufacture in nearly 300 years. 
manufactured to high precision stand- 
ards. A window made of wood, with all 
of wood’s natural insulating advantages. 
A window pre-fit for weather-tightness 
and ease of operation. A window that 
ction operates without weights and pulleys, 
very requiring no cuts in the jamb. An insa- pe 
pub- lated window, embodying one of the 
story most efficient methods of weather-strip- So. 
acid, ping known. And it’s available through Sees 
told leading lumber dealers everywhere in 
“rVva- America—sold as part of a complete line ee. 
hich of stock architectural woodwork. —_—— 
e in Today, Curtis research is continuing 
way, to explore window weather-tightness. 
oad, & To keep up to date on post-war windows, 
ally keep up with Curtis! Send for complete 
the information about Curtis Silentite win- 
rges dows and Curtis stock Architectural 
ure- Woodwork! Curtis Com- 
size panies Service Bureau, Dept. 
of PP11W, Curtis Building, 
ally Clinton, Iowa. 
ray- 
: SILENTITE 
ged - pREe-FiT % 
the the Insulated window 
r0- 
op- 
s.) 


TOMORROW’S WINDOWS WILL HAVE GREATER WEATHER-TIGHTNESS 
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Manufacturer’s Literature 
(Continued ) 


Film on Welding Process 


A 16mm. full color, sound film on Weld- 
ing Stainless Steel is being offered by the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation free 
to companies, trade or technical groups, in- 
dustrial schools or colleges, etc. Its pur- 
pose is to serve as an aid in teaching weld- 
ing students, as well as welders familiar 


* * * 








with carbon steel welding, the fundamentals 
of working with stainless steels. While 
primarily produced to explain stainless steel 
welding in simple terms that a shopman 
can understand, there is much to interest 
the most experienced metallurgist or en- 
gineer in this film. Particularly unique are 
the extreme close-ups of the arc at work, 
greatly magnified so that the action of the 
protective flux and the very melting of the 
rod metal can be clearly seen. This is a 
two-reel film which requires approximately 





They are working for health on 


hile lex floors 


in America’s Hospitals 


| 
| 
| 


The hospitals of this nation are carry- 
ing a heavy burden these days. War 
casualties, industrial accidents, and 
over-all war strain are taxing the hos- 
pitals to capacity. Proper floors for 
these institutions are essential if they 





are to maintain efficient hospital service with the restricted 
amount of manpower available. 


Tile-Tex is helping to solve hospital floor problems. It is 
first of all easy to install, either in new or old buildings. It 
is tough and long-wearing and, what is extremely im- 
portant, its sanitary surface is simple and inexpensive to 


keep clean. 


Tile-Tex is well adapted to practically all hospital areas. 
Its low first cost makes it attractive from a budget stand- 
point and, above all, it is still available in spite of war- 
time restrictions on many floorings. 


It will cost you nothing to have an experienced Tile-Tex 
contractor survey your floors. Why not find out all the 
facts about how Tile-Tex can improve your hospital oper- 
ating conditions? Write us for the name of the approved 
Tile-Tex contractor in your vicinity. 


* The Tile-Tex Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City « Chicago Heights, Illinois 





* 










25 minutes to show. It can be obtained 
from the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor. 
poration, Brackenridge, Pennsylvania. All 
requests should list alternate dates so that 
arrangements can be made to have a print 
available for one of those dates. 





Hugh Ferriss’ Drawings 


Many readers will be glad to hear that the 
series of drawings by Hugh Ferriss which 
have appeared on the rear covers of New 
Pencit Points this year are being repro- 
duced by the Trinity Portland Cement Com- 
pany and will be sent free of charge to 
interested architects who would like to have 
them for framing. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Trinity Portland Cement 
Company, 111 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Samuel Chamberlain’s Drawings 


The series of pencil drawings made by 
Samuel Chamberlain for the advertising of 
Typhonite Eldorado Pencils and printed in 
New Pencit Points from time to time 
have been collected into a portfolio and re- 
printed for persons who would like to have 
them for framing, free of advertising copy. 
Requests should be addressed to Pencil 
Sales Department, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 


Giant Calendar 


A useful elephant size (15%4” x 24%”) 
combined weekly and monthly calendar 
pad, printed in six colors, that can be seen 
a mile away is being offered free, upon 
request on a business letterhead, by The 
Frederick Post Company, Box 803, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. A section of technical data 
for the engineer and draftsman is in- 
cluded, containing charts on wire and sheet 
metal gauges, screw threads, etc. 
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LINE PRODUCTION BETWEEN SHARPENINGS 


N addition to conventional round leads, the made in the 6 most widely used degrees: 4B— 
MICROTOMIC “VAN DYKE” Drawing Pencil is made 2B—HB—2H—4H—6H, have the advantage of 
with a flat, rectangular-shaped lead that always producing more opaque lines and sharper, 

requires no special chisel pointing. clearer blueprints. 


“CHISEL POINT” LEADS are % greater in their long die PA § ER OF CO Mi <¢ 


mension than the round lead of the same degree. 


When sharpened there is 20% more lead at the 
point of wear. Lines of unvarying width are 
produced 20% longer. Time out for re-pointing is 
20% less frequent...And HI-DENSITY MICROTOMIC Leads, Se Or 


“VAN DYKE” EBERHARD FABER. v.s.s. - 2H Wit 


THE EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH THE HI-DENSITY MICROTOMIC LEAD 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Products Progress 


Koroseal 


Of the familiar pre-war synthetic, Korosgat, 
used in shower curtains, transparent belts, 
suspenders, rainwear, etc., 90 percent of 
the current heavy production has been al- 
located to direct military uses. Of this 
amount 60 percent has gone into sheathing 
for wire and cable, largely on shipboard, 
and another 25 percent has been used for 
waterproof clothing for the Army and 
Navy where these koroseal-treated garments 
are said to prove able to withstand arctic- 
tropic temperature extremes no previous 
service clothing could take. 


Postwar outlets for this polyvinyl chloride 
plastic are assured and will probably in- 
clude such equipment as insect screens 
which can be left in place the year around, 
will need no painting, and may be rolled 
up like a window shade; also bendable and 
“expandable” water pipes which will not 
rust or corrode; coated wallpaper from 
which grease and finger prints can be re- 
moved with a damp cloth; garden hose in 
brilliant hues, one-third lighter than top- 
grade rubber hose and capable of lasting as 
long or longer; and outdoor furniture up- 
holstery which will be impervious to sun 
and weather. (The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio.) 





bur avails with 


SCREEN ————"—— 
and ee 
STORM a 


SASH 


Screen and storm sash are in- 
terchangeable; snap in place; 
held by spring tension, mmm 


FOR STANDARD 2 x 4 FRAME, 
THIN WALL OR MASONRY 
CONSTRUCTION 











Units are completely assembled. No 
fitting is necessary on the job. Sash 
and frame are of white pine, toxic- 
treated with water repellent ''Wood- 
life." Windows are set right in stud- 
ding, requiring no frames, sash 
weights or balances. Flush-type lock 


handle is an exclusive design feature. Standard sizes: 


Access to flush- 
type lock handle J | 
by raising screen } 
or through storm : 
sash ventilator. 


| 










































2 to 4 lights wide by 2 to 4 lights high. (I’-l1'4” to EE | 


3’-3/2" wide by 2'-5%” to 4'-7%" high.) Units can be 


glazed with standard size lights. The Pella Awning Win- | 


dow complies with Federal Housing Authority Specifica- | 
tions. Sizes readapted to your specifications if quantities 


warrant. 


Rush your request for FREE, full size details to Qo) 
the Rolscreen Company, Dept. 163, Pella, lowa 























Inside storm sash easily 
removed for extra ventila- 
tion and window washing. 








AWNING-TYPE WINDOWS 


Made by makers of Pella Rolscreens, Venetian Blinds, Casement Units 
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Coat Hooks of Tenite 


o 

For the Bureau of Ships of the United 
States Navy TenitE is being used to manu- 
facture coat hooks. Regulation Navy cop- 
per-brown is their color and they replace 
those of brass and bronze formerly used 
in the ships of the Navy and of the Mer- 
chant Marine. The Pyro Plastics Company, 
Westfield, New Jersey makes these hooks 
of TenitE which is a cellulose acetate 
butyrate product of the Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Protective Film for Papers 


A protective covering for maps, charts, 
blueprints, tracings and other papers—a 
new plastic product—has been announced 
by Arthur Brown and Bro., 67 West 44 
Street, New York City. The name is Pres- 
To-SEAL. It is a thin, flexible, transparent 
film that adheres instantly to any sur- 
face and is moisture-proof, dirt-proof, and 
grease-proof. Pencil, ink, crayon, or type 
writer can be used to write on the sur- 
face and can be erased or wiped off with 
a damp cloth when it has served its pur- 
pose. Repairs on torn sheets can be made 
with this material. Of interest is the 
use of Presto-Seav on the battlefields where 
it has covered campaign maps handled un- 
der most adverse conditions, dust, sand, 
moisture, numerous foldings. This prod- 
uct comes in rolls; after being cut to size 
it can be applied by stripping off the back- 
ing and pressing down firmly on the sur- 
face to be covered. 


Ventilating Unit 


A new CLIMATE CHANGER VENTILATING 
Unir is being manufactured by The Trane 
Company (La Crosse, Wisconsin). It is a 
factory assembled unit containing heating 
coils, motor driven blowers, fresh air regu- 
lation dampers, all of which are enclosed 
in a casing having a fresh air inlet and an 
air outlet. This unit is designed to heat 
and ventilate a space by circulating aif 
through it. It can be installed either with- 
in or adjacent to the space to be heated. 
Capacities range from 1200 to 14,000 CFM 
and the unit is available in four sizes of 
both horizontal and vertical types and two 
sizes of horizontal types only. 
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When it comes to stains 












































You'll do your customers a favor when you recom- 
mend Cabot’s Shingle Stains; for they’re as fine as 
fine stains can be. They assure a “Trouble-free” job. 
They are easy to apply—cost less than paint—preserve 
and bring out the natural beauty of the wood—and, 
they do not peel or blister when applied on green 
lumber. For over 60 years they have been the coun- 
try’s leading quality stains. 











“MODERNISTIC 2—GR-R-R!’” 
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Shasnea Hoses 
Write T : ' — 
- is oday i color card and your Conventional, modern, moderne, modernistic— 
py 0 tained Houses” which con- 
nu- 0 bw a —_ > | no one design can please everybody. But more { 
‘op- ne., 1295 Oliver Bldg., Boston ass. = ¢ 
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sur- Bathe-Rite’s extra strength, dura-’ Ww E N 
bility, and RIGIDITY, for which 
mean years of satisfaction for the 
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Products Progress (con:inued) 


Cement Dust Overcome 


The menace of cement dust promises to be 
overcome by a recently developed, fast act- 
ing, almost colorless liquid known as Syn- 
KRETE. Application is by mop or brush; 
cost is only nominal, and one treatment 
lasts indefinitely. Two coats are recom- 
mended and for particularly bad floors ad- 
ditional coats may be required. Application 
can also be made over worn painted sur- 
faces. If paint is desired after a coat of 
SYNKRETE it can be applied. Efflorescence 






HERMAN NELSON 
hiJet HEATERS 


is retarded because this product acts to seal 
cement. (Synthex Products Company, 2 
West 45 St., New York 19, N. Y.) 


Wall Paper 


The United Wall Paper Factories, Inc. 
launched another of their new lines, a 
TrimMz Propuct, in November. This 
decorative flower strip, printed in several 
colors, is one that can be used in many 
patterns with a plain wall as background. 
Because of its irregular edges and adapt- 
ability it will be an incentive to decorators 
for original expressions. 


installed at Douglas Aircraft Chicago Plant 


Over 400 Herman Nelson Vertical Shaft Propeller-Fan Type hiJet Heaters are 
supplying comfortable temperatures in working areas at the mammoth new 
Chicago Plant of the Douglas Aircraft Company. Because Herman Nelson 
hiJet Heaters provide heat where it is wanted and 
when it is wanted, without waste of fuel or space, 


they are vitally important to the world’s largest exclu- 
sive cargo-plane manufacturing plant. In addition to 
many models, sizes and arrangements of hiJet 
Heaters, The Herman Nelson Corporation manufactures 
Autovent Fans and Blowers for industrial, commercial 
and public buildings. Thus practically any heating 
or ventilating problem can be most satisfactorily and 
economically solved with Herman Nelson equipment. 





MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
AUTOVENT FAN AND BLOWER DIVISION 


Monvfacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air-Conditioning Products 


102 


THE HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The Chicago Douglas Plant is 
scheduled to produce great numbers 
of these C-54 “Skymasters.” 

















A New Fluorescent Fixture 


A new, improved “lightweight” Mitcuett 
U.R.C. Research Luminaire, designed to 
use less than 6 pounds of metal in ac. 
cordance with the latest W-.P.B. regula. 
tions, is now available. It combines high 
intensity illumination with low surface 
brightness and eliminates excessive glare. 
The one model, No. 2032, is adaptable for 
every type of interior, for surface or for 
pendant mounting, for individual or for 
continuous row lighting. A 200-watt, four- 
light fixture requiring little tiem and effort 
for installation according to the manufac. 
turers. (Mitchell Manufacturing Company, 
2525 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Il 


linois.) 


Pregwood, a “‘War Baby’’ 


Great hopes are held for the uses of Prec- 
woop in the postwar period. This material 
has been developed during the war for use 
in airplane propellers. First it was con- 
ceived as a “metal substitute”, brought to 
the United States from France, studied and 
analyzed here, and developed to a high 
point. Raw maple wood is soaked in pheno- 
lic resin varnish, stacked on a pile with 
spacers and the solvent in the varnish is 
dried out in an oven, leaving resin-impreg- 
nated wood. Then it is subjected to high 
pressure and temperature, the resin is soft- 
ened and the wood is squeezed down; a 
chemical reaction takes place which finally 
hardens the resin. Material is then ma- 
chined to size by sawing and _ planing. 
Boards are glued together by an electro 
static machine into blocks from which pro- 
pellers are carved. 

Special qualities of Precwoop are: high 
damping capacity, that is great vibration 
absorption, which in turn provides cush- 
ioning for the motor of an airplane; great 
fatigue characteristics; light weight, it. be- 
ing half the weight of aluminum, per vol- 
ume; the ability to be repaired by the sim- 
ple process of gluing. 

Postwar applications of Precwoop are con 
ceived to be: electrical insulation where 
high strength is a factor; industrial appli- 
cations where vibration absorption, direc- 
tional quality, and other physical propet- 
ties are of advantage; sports products 1- 
cluding golf clubs, skis, toboggans, etc. 
where strength and resistance must 
high; decorative apzlications where the re 
finishing quality, appearance, and endur- 
ance are of importance; aircraft equipment 
including propellers, navigators’ rules, af- 
tennae masts bearing plates, etc.; and au- 
tomotive station wagons, because of water 
resistance and lack of cold-flow. 
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SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 


the most durable 
material for hanging 
windows 


* 


WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 
Samson Braided Cords Serve Best 
Now and Always 








SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





























| A Beek Thar Belongs in Every Anchitects Offic 
MATERIALS and 
METHODS of 
ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


By Charles M. Gay and 
Harry Parker 


Do you know the latest uses of 
pressed wood, plastics, structural 
glass? Do you have the latest 
tables on strength of materials and properties of structural 
steel? This vital information is included in this practical book, 
rewritten to keep architects and builders abreast of current 
practices in architectural construction. Also discusses foun- 
dations, floor and roof construction, metal timber connectors, 
reinforced concrete and concrete design. Every architect and 
builder should own a copy. Send for yours today! 


Second Edition, 636 Pages Illustrated 


Free Ten Days’ Trial 
Seeecegeeuseasa: ON APPROVAL COUPON (SReeeeeecesees 


JOHN WILEY G&G SONS, INC. 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of Gay and Parker’s MATERIALS AND 
METHODS OF ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION on ten days’ 
approval. At the end of that time, if | decide to keep the book, 
| will _ $6.00 plus postage; otherwise | will return the book 
postpaid. 








$6.00 
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Using plain gauging water 










The Multi-Purpose 
Concrete Admixture 
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Using Santorized 
Trimix Liquid in the 














These photomicrographs show the 
improved dispersion effected by 





using Santorized Trimix Liquid in 
Portland Cement mixtures. 








These 9 Major Advantages in Concrete 
Construction Are Yours When You Use 


Use Santorized Trimix Liquid and you get greatly 
improved dispersion of the cement particles in 
your mix. You get these added advantages: 


1. Initial setting time cut materially. 
2. Water ratio is reduced. 
3. Secures far greater workability. 


4. Lowers evaporation rate and secures more 
thorough curing. 


5. Mix is more homogeneous. 


_ 


6. Both concrete and mortar have greater water 
impermeability and resistance to erosion. 


7. Shortens protection period in cold weather. 
8. Gives greater early compressive strength. 


9. Permits faster placing, more rapid removal of 
forms, and greater frequency of form re-use. 


Interested construction executives are invited to 
write Dept. P6 for basic data on the tests which 
: . . . . . . 

5 support these claims for Santorized Trimix Liquid. 
‘ 


( L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
i 
i 
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There is something relieving and relax- 
ing about going through Lord and Tay- 
lor’s fall interior show (New York). 
The relaxation is due not primarily to 
the pleasant tone of humor displayed but 
to the fact that at last a selling organiza- 
tion can let down its hair and have a good 
time, instead of always being on a high- 
powered alert to put its best, most costly 
foot forward. 


This time they have set out to be of service 
to Mrs. Small Timer, even showing her 
how to palliate the old, old-fashioned iron- 
legged bathtub by pretending it is a circts 


wagon, by draping red satin canopies over 


and down, by tying it to a black carrousel 
charger via gorgeous red and black ribbons 
and a bouquet or two. No less than Robert 
Benchley could repose therein and do 
witty justice to this scene. 


This department store must have toyed 
with the idea of a facetious exhibition some 
time before deciding to gamble and try it. 
But what else could have been half so 
successful in a year that offers practically 
no furniture for sale? The seller merely 
has to mark time with gadget displaying 
even though customers’ pockets are bulging 
to look like cornucopias. 

































WITH SPENCER VACUUM 


Thousands of schools are cleaned with Spencer 
Vacuum — many of them by women operators. 
Light weight swivel handle tools with high powered 
vacuum make cleaning easy, thorough, and fast. 


Ctc Am IN G 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 











Spencer not only gets under the desks easily — it | 
cleans walls, chalk trays, projection equipment, 
air filters and even the boiler tubes. 


POST-WAR PLANNING is including Spencer's 
also because most educators and architects say it 
is the best, the easiest, and the most economical 
in the long run. 


Ask for the Spencer School plans and list of 2500 
schools now using Spencer. 


2468 


PENCER VACUUM 






















First prize winning design for a man- 
tel for a Majestic Circulator Fireplace, 
awarded to Robert F. Mah of Bronx, 
New York, in a competition held by the 
Majestic Company, Huntington, Indiana. 
The second prize was received by Charles 
K. Hirzel of Richmond Hill, New York, 
and the third prize by Harry Leslie Walker 
of Bronxville, New York. Honorable men. 


tion was given to Harold J. Schaller of 
Long Island City, New York. 


The especial problem involved was to in- 
corporate in the design of the mantel 
certain cool air and warm air mlets and 
outlets necessary for the efficient operation 
of the fireplace. 


The judges were Wilfred A. Paine, 
A.I.A., of Paine and Crumley, Architects, 
Columbus, Ohio; Herman J. Albrecht, 
A.LA., of Albrecht and Wilhelm, Archi- 
tects, Massillon, Ohio; and George Her- 
mann, A.I.A., of Hermann and Brown, 
Architects, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Society of the Plastics Industry 
held its fall conference November 8th 
and 9th in New York City during which 
a lecture was given by Alden B. Dow of 
the Dow Chemical Company on Plastics in 
the Home of the Future. He held out great 
hopes for improved ways of building saying 
“We do not want buildings, one a replica 
of the other, rolling from a mass produc- 
tion line across our country. We do not 
want stock houses that can be traded in on 
a new model every year or so. We want a 
flexible material, varied in color and tex- 
ture, from which the individual may build, 
as simply as a child with blocks, anything 
his heart desires and add to it as the years 
go by. This may sound like wishful think- 
ing, but it seems to me that the plastic in- 
dustries have the materials that may meet 
every requirement for a simpler and more 
flexible way of building.” 


He spoke of searching for a plastic that 
would serve as an outside cover, an inside 
lining, and an insulating quilt for wall 
frames; of a flexible plastic that will care 
for the expansion problems due to moisture 
and temperature changes; of translucent 
and transparent walls; of floors with vary- 
ing degrees of resiliency; of piping that 
is impervious to freezing temperatures; and 
of fabrics composed of small prisms. 
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At stationers, 
drafting supply 
stores and art 
shops. Two sizes, 
No. 310 medium, 
No. 315 large 


WELDON 
ROBERTS 
RUBBER CO. 
Newark N. Jj. 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 















THE 
PLEASINGLY PINK 
ERASER 


—for shape —for results 









Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 310 
Coraline gets the call—and does 
the job. 


EXALI 


MRULES HIS WORK 







The wedge-shape edges, broad, 
flat surfaces and fresh pink rubber 
combine to execute numerous 
drafting room and art studio eras- 
ing jobs cleanly and efficiently. 








How exacting he must be is dic- 
tated to him by a sheet of blue 
paper—a blueprint. There can’t 
be any guess work here. Every 
detail—every dimension—every 
view must be shown in complete 
clarity. For on his ability to inter- 
pret the blueprint rests victory 
or defeat. 
















To take the “guesswork” out of F 
blueprints, draftsmen . . . engi- 
neers ... technicians... insist 

on working with 





ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 


for structural portion of because KOH-I-NOOR Drawing PENCILS 
STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS can be depended on for sharp 
For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- . . . crisp lines which produce 
tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete sharp, clean prints... 
or steel. Successfully conducted for the past twelve years. 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known because KOH-I-NOOR Drawing PENCILS 


for thirty-two years. 
Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WwW INEERING CORPORATION 
seat tye — G eater them standard for more. than 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 50 years. 






















can be depended on for the 
same fine quality that has made 





Available in 17 uniform degrees 
of hardness and softness. ‘ 











drawn. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF PERSPECTIVE NO. 1700 — TECHNICRAYON PENCILS 


By Theodore DePostels, A.I.A. Made in 40 brilliant colors. Each 

Edited by Don Graf pencil is polished in the color of 

‘ The bia known oy of Pestonme> A rane, the lead . . . for easy identity. 
as evolved a simple and easily understandable met oO! . : 

showing the order in which the lines of a perspective are Available in sets only of 12 or 24. 


By numbering each line of the constructed perspective Send for leaflet No. 8 

and signifying its direction with arrows, the procedure and 
becomes quickly apparent. To further 
clarify the examples, FOUR COLORS are used. 
_ The system of using colors, numbers and arrows makes 
it possible to eliminate much of the text which, in the past, 
has been found necessary in books on perspective to explain 
the construction of the drawings. 

Several of the sheets contain practical helps to s up 
the making of perspectives. 
and convenient to use, yet are not generally known except 
to professional delineators. 


20 Plates in Stiff Cover, Price $2.50 | 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. | 
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ECONOMICAL IN THE LONG RUN! q 


These are simple to understand 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 











J.S.STAEOTLER, INC. 


33-SS WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 



















(Continued from page 10) 
FLEXIBILITY 


The following article, sent us for publica- 
tion by Roi L. Morin, Portland (Oregon) 
architect of considerable standing and repu- 
tation, merits careful attention, in the opin- 
ion of the Editors. We know of one case 
in which it caused tears to come to the eyes 
of the reader; in another, it affected an ex- 
tremely sincere and serious gentleman 
quite—ah—seriously. We had not expected 
the latter reaction; but perhaps some among 
us could stand being reminded of our sense 
of humor. 


When I was a very young man some of 
my long-haired friends attributed many 
ills of mankind to “improper distribution.” 
Ili-versed as I was in the hypotheses of 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx, I visualized 
a lack of freight cars and roads for deliver- 
ing man’s products to his less-favored 
brethren and never analyzed the matter 
further. Years later I came to under- 


stand the economic maladjustment that | 


gave birth to this misleading qualification 
of the term “distribution.” 


I wonder now if the same loose and am- 
biguous talk doesn’t exist anent the much 
bandied architectural term “flexibility.” In 
the roaring twenties I groped for an un- 
derstanding of the phrase “flexible plan- 
ning.” As a detail draftsman this term 
puzzled and annoyed me. It seemed that 
partitions and walls were to be moved 
about at will. As moulding, panelling, 
cornices, and bases were gradually discard- 
ed it appeared possible, at first glance, that 
partitions could be moved about, but, as 
the surface treatment of space became bar- 
ren, the walls took on more and more 
concealed mechanism until an X-ray photo 
would show them literally crawling with 
devices and equipment. How then could 
they be more flexible? 
addition of radiant heating, insulation, 
acoustical treatment and the vast tech- 
nology to which even the layman is be- 
coming privy, walls and partitions have 
become so “busy” that even the insertion 
of a picture-pin has become questionable 
procedure. 


It took me a number of years to discover 
that what advanced thinkers meant by 
“flexibility” was apparently a_ lightened 
poché. With this I am in full accord. 
With the newer materials and advanced 


Today, with the | 


stress technology it is no longer neces- | 


sary to introduce heavy blacks in a plan 
to indicate either structure or phony sym- 


metry. Then why not say so? ns 


Now we have digressed* through the nat- 


* Perhaps Mr. Morin intended to use the word 
“progressed” here. However, his original 
manuscript, available at the editorial offices of 
New Pencit Points, is here followed precisely. 


Either word might be apt, depending on the | 


point of view.—Editor. 





The SPOTLIGHT 
NOW ON 


GYM FLOORS 











MADISON SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR 


HILLYARD 


Super Gym Finish 
9th YEAR ON THIS 
FAMOUS GYM FLOOR! 


We know of no other type of floor 
that receives any harder wear than 
Gym Floors! Hillyard’s Super GYM 
FINISH is protecting the surface of 
thousands of gym floors in Colleges, 
Universities and Schools in all parts 
of the Nation. Many leading archi- 
tects have been specifying Super GYM 
| FINISH for years. Write us today for 
new literature, entirely free, . .. nm 
obligation. 
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HILLYARD SPECIFICATION CARDS 


Send for 
Specifica- 
tion Cards. 
FREE for 
the asking. 





THE ‘leleleiee 


ILLYARD 


ore. Tt o7-N, me 





DISTRIBUTORS 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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| SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


IN WIRING DEVICES AND 
CONTROL APPARATUS 


for 53 years 


Available now for dependable control of 
light, heat and power if ordered with 
proper priorities ... Send for current 
Catalogs for war service installations. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 























| nen the job cals for Coyoe 


‘Templar 
Yhun Lead 
COLORED A.ceéeZ PENCIIES 


A wide range of vibrant colors — for a 
wide range of work. TEMPLAR Colored In- 
delible enables artists, engineers, archi- 
tects, draftsmen, and office workers to do 
a smooth, efficient day-long job without 
annoying breakage or stoppage. These ex- 
tra-value features will speed up your work: 






& Brilliant, satin-smooth colors that will 
not run, smear, or fade. 


@ Extra strong leads for long hours of 
pencil work. 


@ long-lasting thin lead points for fine 
line work. 








a’ Permanent, soluble colors for water col- 
oring, painting, blueprinting. 


» Finest cedar wood casings, colored to 
match leads for quick identification. 








Write for FREE SAMPLE giving name of stationery dealer. 
RELIANCE PENCIL CORP., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Dept. N-1 
a aE 
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The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


—_——_—_——_— 
THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Archi- 
tect. They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted 
these forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditiens in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement .... .35 
Agreement without General Conditions .... 15 
SOE Gr Is vn od vakwencchsveseneus 10 
Form of Subcontract ........-cesccccccsces 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

PRONE ors ae ct ectass aeasenennces 10 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) .. .02 
Complete set im cover ..........seceeeeees 15 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker .............. 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
teets’ supplies. 


Cites 
MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 
Accounting Forms and Binders ........... 
Prices furnished on request 
Agenda for Architects .................24+: $0.40 


Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
Taba -CORMMIIIOE) con cc0 vcacaccddananwes 

Standard Filing System for Architectural 
Pistes: amd Articles ccc sé cdncccjeccecveves 1.00 


Handbook of Architectural Practice ...... $5.00 
(Revised 1943 edition now available) 
Manual of Accounting for Architects ...... 5.00 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 
pe Spe 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) ........ 2 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Diane Bate. ccccccccctcccccgen 3 


—_&—_- — 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. ; 









































ural cultural lag that exists between any 
professional advancement and lay under- 
standing to the point where the public 
is beginning to demand the same flexibility 
in practice that we have been boasting 
of in theory. It is as though Mr. John Q. 
Public requested the motor car manufac- 
turers to move the dashboard, with its 
manifold gadgets, to the rear seat so 
mother could play with it for awhile— 
as he was tired of looking at it. 


This flexibility theory is vastly overdone 
and we may rue the day it was broadcast. 
As a matter of plain common sense, no 
building—if it is to function properly— 
is flexible in any respect. Hospitals, school- 
houses and other buildings with special 
functions are not “flexible” (as the term 
is now understood by the public), and 
the idea that you can move the _par- 
titions of the venereal clinic two or three 
mullions over to increase or decrease the 
size of the room (thereby enlarging or 
reducing the X-ray room or pharmacy) 
is idiotic. Even the most “flexible” of 
all rooms—the bedroom of a _ modest 
dwelling—has become less flexible than 
ever. Before the advent of large un- 
symmetrical glass areas, radio, phone, and 


electric wiring, Mrs. John Doe never 


looked upon her bedroom furniture as 
static, but reserved two or three walls for 
rearrangement of beds. In a real modern 


For your sample of this ideal working 
tool, simply send us the make, name 
and number of your favorite pen— 
and we will send you at once the cor- 
responding pen in the Esterbrook 
Drafting Series. 


Let us serve you by return mail. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


The Worlds Leading Ba e Makers Sag 18358 
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house today there is one, and only one 
place to locate the bed, or beds, and: as 
a rule they cannot be moved six inches 
one way or another without throwing some- 
thing out of kilter. So much for “flex- 
ibility!” 
How far this “flexibility” aberration has 
progressed is evidenced by the first prize 
design of a recently concluded Postwar 
Living Competition wherein is included a 
“turntable” fireplace built like a_ retort 
and mounted on a pinion to be cranked 
around to face several angles and as many 
rooms—or living areas. Now if a fire- 
place consisted simply of a hole in the 
wall in which you tossed fuel, together 
with a flue to the outside air, this scheme 
might work. But in my experience fire- 
places are far more complex than the ele- 
mentary one here indicated. Referring to 
working drawings of a particular four- 
room house plan I find that the single 
living room fireplace, with its adjoining 
wall, contain the following minimum ele- 
ments: 

flue from furnace below 

ash dump 

damper 

flue from fireplace 

built-in safe 

flanking bookcase 

radio in bookcase 

fire screen 

wood lift 























10. wood box 

11. record cabinet in bookcase 

12. flanking doorway 

13. 2 fluorescent light fixtures 

14. 6 x 14 hot air riser duct 

15. telephone outlet 

16. 2nd floor wiring risers 

—and last, but not least, an adequate foun. 
dation, a hearth, lining, and facing ag 
prescribed by the Board of Fire Under 
writers, and flashing where it passes 
through the roof. On the back of this 
wall (but attached to it) is the main 
staircase, a broom closet, door chime, and 
whatnot! 


And the sad commentary on all this 
construction is that I cannot guarantee to 
my client, with any degree of accuracy 
(odds about equal to placing a quinella 
bet in a dog race) that the fireplace will 
not smoke—that it is splayed properly to 
throw out heat and that the flashing 
and chimney top are absolutely watertight. 
Is there any fool-proof scientific data on 
fireplace and chimney construction? I 
knew all the Covert, Brick Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation, and Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
data by heart before my 25th birthday, 
It all helps but fireplace and chimney con- 
struction is still in a trial-and-error stage. 
Now we have to start all over on “turn 
table” fireplaces! 


The present-day architect is between two 
fires. He finds himself compromising be 
tween a school of planning that advocates 
the widest scope of rearrangement and 
movement with technical advances that 
dictate a place for everything and every-~ 
thing in its place. Moreover, in pursuing 
this flexibility theory, he finds himself com- 
bating natural human inertia and the de 
sire for familiarity. I, for instance, have 
a specific location for my toothbrush, 
drinking glass, ash tray, neckties and a 
hundred and one simple, everyday neces- 
sities, and to awaken some morning to find 
my shaving mirror relocated out on the 
back porch instead of on the wall oppo 
site the bathtub—where I have subcon- 
sciously known it to be for years—would 
not only be discomforting but completely — 
undesirable! 


Perhaps we are living through a phase 
of confusion and the time will come when 
people and things will stay put. This” 
passion for schoolrooms, dwelling houses, 
filling stations, restaurants and _ other 
buildings that can be taken down piece 
meal and relocated miles away on differ- 
ent terrain and with different orientation 
is a madness that may pass. The humai 
mind is being strained and I sometimes 
fear for our sanity. 


After all no one has yet advocated a de 
mountable sewer, or curb, or sidewalk, oF 
tree, or sunset—and these things are fu 


damental. 
Ror L. Morin 
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